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THE TABLET, founded in 1840, was 
acquired in 1868 by Cardinal Vaughan, 
who determined to supply to Catholic 
s--Peaders “a paper expressing their own 
lofty ideals. 
“FES. reputation is established as that 
;0f a Catholic weekly with the scholarly 
authority of a Review as wellas. the 
lighter interest of a Newspaper. 
~~ IN breadth of outlook, in current learnin 
_.# *and in literary. merit, THE TABLE 
.. ~ provokes. comparison with any* of its 
= non-Catholic contemporaries, and of late 
 it-has won fresh laurels in many quarters 
On account of its powerful articlés on 
War topics and its capable summary of 
each. week’s happenings. 
THE Publisher will be happy to forward 
<a Specimen Copy of the current issue..to 
any ‘reader of ‘lug Dusiin Review. 


THE Subseription is» 28/- per annum 
inland, and 30/- per annum — overseas 


(post free). 
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ERASMUS AND LUTHER: Their Attitude to Toleration. 
; By the Rev. RoBert H. Murray, Litt.D., H. Blake Scholar in History. 








Trinity College, Dublin. With two Portraits. Cloth boards. 25s. net. 


| THE CULTUS OF THE SACRAMENTAL PRESENCE 
| IN THE EUCHARIST AND IN THE RESERVED 
SACRAMENT. 


By ALFRED DAVENPORT KELLy, M.A., Society of the Sacred Mission. 
Cloth boards. 6s. net. 


THE APOCRITUS OF MACARIUS MAGNES, 
By T. W. CraFer, D.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
[A forgotten Christian apologist is here presented io the English veadey for the 
first time.) 


' DIONYSIUS THE AREOPAGITE. On the Divine Names and 
the Mystical Theology. 
By the late C. E. Rott. 7s. 6d. 


' DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE CHURCH. 

Vol. I. Toa.p. 313. Edited by B. J. Kipp, D.D. 7s. 6d. net. 

[This will be in future an indispensable companion for Students of Church 
History. | 


' THE LOST APOCRYPHA OF THE OLD TESTA- 
| MENT 


By M. R. James, Litt.D. 5s. 6d. net. 


» THE FIRST EASTER MORNING. 

By the Rev. N. P. Wittiams. Paper cover. 2s. 6d. Cloth boards. 
3s. 6d. net. 

[The writer of this book makes out a strong case for the accuracy of the records. 
Perhaps the first attempt of its kind by a writer who uses modern critical 
methods. | 


| THE PARISH GILDS OF MEDIAEVAL ENGLAND. 
. By H. F. WESTLAKE, M.A., F.S.A., author of ‘‘St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster.” With six Illustrations. Cloth boards, 1 5s. net. 


_ THE CISTERCIANS IN YORKSHIRE. 
: By J. S. Fletcher, Member of the Yorkshire Archzological Society. 
. With seven Illustrations by WARWICK GoBLE, and a facsimile from the 
Chronicles of Meaux. Cloth boards. 17s, 6d. net. 





Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 


Centrai O fices—6, ST. MARTIN’S PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2; 
Book Shops—64, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.tr. 
% 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
| Lists post free. New York: The Macmillan Company. nd of all Booksellers. Inquiries invited. 
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THE SCHOOL OF LOVE. By ArcusisHop 
Gooner, §.].. Sanctuary Series. 3s. 

JESUS CHRIST, THE SON OF GOD. By 
ArcuBisHoPp Gooner, $.J. 33. 

THE BLACK BROTHERHOOD. A School 
Story by R. P. Garrotp, S.J. 2nd Ed. Cloth, §s. 
THE WAY OF YOUTH. A Book for Young 
Men. By Fatuer Avexanper, O.F.M. Cloth, 
38. ; wrapper, Is. 9d. 

A SOLDIER’S CONFERENCES WITH GOD. 


The Spiritual Colloquies of Grosve Bors1. 7 
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Authorized translation. Cloth, 6s. 

THE STORY OF HILDEBRAND (GRE- 
GORY VII). By E. M. Witmot-Buxton. With 
six gravures. Cloth, 4s. net. 

THE EARLY PAPACY. By Aprian Fortes- 
cur. Wrapper, 2s. 6d. 

CONVENT LIFE. The Meaning of a Religious 
Vocation by Martin J. Scott, S.J. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
THE HAND OF GOD. A Theology for the 
People. By the same. Wrapper, 2s. ea 
GOD AND MYSELF. An Inquiry into the true a 
religion. By the same. Wrapper, 2s. f 
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RELIGION SHOWN TO LITTLE CHIL- 
DREN. Containing all that a child should know 
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CODEX 
IVRIS CANONICI 


Pir X Pontiricis MaAxIMI Ivssv DIGESTVS 
Benepict1 Papa XV AVCTORITATE PROMVLGATVS, 
Prefatione Emi. Petri Card. Gasparri et Indice 

Analytico-Alphabetico auctus. 





Voluminis pro varia forma pretium: 
ALL NET PRICES. 





Editio in 18° (Pocket edition). Half parchment 
15/-, half morocco 14/-, cloth 10/6. 


Editio in 12° (Students’ edition). Half parchment 
20/-, half morocco 18/6, cloth 15/-. 


Editio in 18° cum Fontium annotatione: half 


parchment 18/-, half morocco 16/6, cloth 13/6. 


Editio in 12° cum Fontium annotatione: half 
parchment 24/-, half morocco 22/-, cloth 18/6. 
Editio in 8° (Library® edition) cum Fontium 
annotatione : half parchment 32/-, half morocco 
28/6, cloth 22/6 net. 
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CANONICAL LEGISLATION CONCERN- 
ING RELIGIOUS (authorized English trans- 
lation). Cloth 3/-, wrapper 2/. 
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Editio quarta. Pp. xx x651. 8s. met. 


This new edition is issued with notes referring to the Civil Law of 
England in connection with Moral Theology. 


This pocket Summary of Moral Theology—of nearly 700 pages, neatly 
printed on toned India paper and well bound in flexible silk cloth—is a 
marvel alike of conciseness, clarity and cheapness, while it is the most 

up-to-date publication of its kind. 





COMPENDIVM THEO- 
LOGIZA MORALIS 


ad Normam Novissimi Codicis Iuris Canonici 
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Auctore P. Ioanne B. Ferrergs, S.I. 
Editio decima, tertia post codicem, correctior et auctior. 
2 Vols. 8° Cloth, 26]-. 





EPITOME COMPENDII 
THEOLOGLA 
MORALIS 


Auctore P. I. B. Ferrergs, S.I. Cloth, 6s. 6d. 
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THE 


Household of God Series 


By the Rev. C. C. Martinpatzg, S.]. 


This is the general title of a series comprising studies of the lives and 
work of the Saints. These studies are not meant to be complete bio- 
graphies, but they attempt to offer, alike, a human portrait of the 
Saint in question, and a psychological estimate of his personality, and 
aspiritualimpression. 7he Household of God is divided into its depart- 
ments: thus, “* Princes of His People ”’ is a sub-title intended to cover 
studies of St. John and of St. Paul, and perhaps a few other com- 
manding figures, like St. Augustine; Jn God’s Army has already 
appeared, and contains studies of eight Saints of the militant Society 
of Jesus, themselves grouped as Commanders-in-Chief, Captains of 
Christ, and Christ’s Cadets. On God’s Holy Hillis will contain chapters 
on the men contemplatives or mystics, of whom three eminent instances 
are grouped together as The Guides. It is hoped that God’s Secret 
Garden will comprise studies of women mystics ; and that other groups 
will follow, as of great churchmen, theologians, laymen-saints, children, 
and so on. And the groups already indicated may be expanded. In 
this way, a comprehensive and yet humanly vivid and vital picture of 
Catholic sanctity may, after a while, be formed, true at once to Catholic 
spirit, to history, and to modern feeling. 








———— 


IN GOD’S ARMY. I—Commanders-in-Chief, 
St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Francis Xavier. 2s. 


IN GOD’S ARMY. Ii—Captains of Christ, 
St. Francis Borgia, St. ‘fohn Francis Regis, St. 
Peter Claver. 2s. 


IN GOD’S ARMY. I[II—Christ’s Cadets, Sz. 
Aloysius Gonzaga, St. Stanislaus Kostka, St. ‘fobn 


Berchmans. 2s. 


UPON GOD’S HOLY HILLS. I—The Guides, 
St. Anthony of Egypt, St. Bruno of Cologne, St. 
‘John of the Cross. 3s. 6d. 


PRINCES OF HIS PEOPLE. I—Sz. ‘John the 
— 5 6d. 
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IN PREPARATION 


THE ENGLISH DOMINICANS: A History or tue Province. By 
Very Rev. BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 

THE OFFICIAL LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING. Edited by 
SHANE LESLIE. 

DIVINE CONTEMPLATION FOR ALL. By Dom Savinien Lov- 
ISMET, O.S.B. 

THE SACRED HEART AND MINE. By Sister Mary Putuip. 
THE MANUAL OF PRAYERS. Authorized by the English Hier- 
archy. Pulpit Edition in the “‘ Fell’ type of the Oxford Press. 32mo. 
A LITTLE BOOK OF ST. FRANCIS AND HIS BRETHREN. 
By E. M. WiL_mot-Buxton, F.R.Hist.S. 

SOME ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL QUESTION. By Rev. WALTER 
McDonaLp, D.D. 

**‘SUMMA THEOLOGIA,” in English. Part II, Vol. 3 of Secunda 
Secundz. Part I, Vols. 1 and 2. Revised Editions. 

THE PATH OF HUMILITY. By author of Spiritual Progress. 6s. 
FATHER COLLINS’ SPIRITUAL CONFERENCES. Revised Ed. 6s. 
THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF GRACE. By Father G. H. 
Joyce, S.J. 6s. 

THE MOTHER OF CHRIST, OR THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 
IN CATHOLIC TRADITION, THEOLOGY AND DEVOTION. By 
Rev. O. R. VASSALL-PHILLIPS, 'C.SS.R. 6s. 

SCRIPTURE EXAMPLES: I—Tue Creep. I]—Tue Commanp- 
MENTS. By Sisters of Notre Dame. 

A SHORT METHOD OF MENTAL PRAYER. By the Most Rev. 
NICHOLAS RIDOLFI, Master General of the Order of Friars Preachers. 
Edited by Father Devzs, O.P. 

THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. By Pere Suavu, S.J. With Preface by 
Father MARTINDALE, S.J. 

THE PRESENCE OF GOD. A Practical Treatise. By a Master 
of Novices. 

ST. MARK’S GOSPEL WITH COMMENTARY. By Father 
ROBERT EATON. 

A DOCTRINE OF HOPE. By Bishop BonomeELtt. 
CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY. The History of Asceticism from the 
beginnings of the Church to the Middle Ages. By Dr. P. Pourrat. 
THE VATICAN AND THE WAR. An Official Translation of the 
Vatican White Book in preparation in Rome. 

THE IDEAL OF A TRUE CHRISTIAN. By Abbé DemurGER. 
MRS. TYNAN HINKSON’S CHILD’S PRAYER-BOOK, anp 
LIFE OF OURLORD FORCHILDREN. New Editions in preparation. 
A LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS OF SALES. Founded upon Pére 
Hamon’s Life. 

A COMMENTARY ON THE RULE OF ST. BENEDICT. By 
the Abbot of Solesmes. 

FAITH AND DUTY. A New Scheme for teaching Catechism to 
Children. By J. F. Smiru. 

MEDITATIONS ON GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. By Abbé Novve te. 
THE EMPEROR’S ROYAL ROBES. An Extravaganza. By 
F. A. ForBEs. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE SACRED HEART LITANY. By St. 
Juirana of Norwich. Edited by F. A. Forsss. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


PRIEST’S VADE-MECUM: or, RuULEs or SACERDOTAL PERFECTION ; 
for the use of those engaged in the Sacred Ministry. By Rev. PIzrRE 
Bouvier, S.J. With a Preface by the Most Rev. Archbishop McIntyre, 
Auxiliary for Birmingham. Strongly bound, 2s. 6d.; real morocco, 6s. 
ROME, CHRISTENDOM AND A “LEAGUE OF CHURCHES.” 
By J. W. Poynter. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; wrapper, 1s. 6d. 

SCIENCE AND MORALS. By Sir Bertram WINDLE, M.D., F.R.S., 
etc., Author of A Century of Scientific Thought, etc., of St. Michael’s 
College, Toronto, Ont. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt, 7s. 

SHEPHERDS, THE. A Nativity Play. By Father CutnBert 
O.S.F.C. Wrapper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

STANDARD BEARERS OF THE FAITH. A New Series of Lives 
of the Saints for Young and Old. By F. A. Forses. Each life has 
four full-page illustrations. Art linen, boards, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. each 


ST. ATHANASIUS. Just issued.| ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA. 
ST. VINCENT DE PAUL.| st IGNATIUS OF LOYOLA. 





ST. TERESA. | With Introduction by Rev. 
ST. HUGH OF LINCOLN. SYDNEY Smit, S.J. 

ST. PAUL. | ST. COLUMBA—APOSTLE OF 
ST. MONICA. | SCOTLAND. 


WAY OF YOUTH, THE. Counsels for Young Men. By Father 
ALEXANDER, O.F.M. Wrapper, 1s. 9d.; cloth, 3s. 

WORLD PROBLEM, THE. Capital, Labour andthe Church. By Rev. 
Joseru Hussein, S.J., Associate Editor of America. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ARMOUR OF GOD, THE. A Prayer-Book for Knights of the 
Blessed Sacrament. Prepared and issued under the authority of the 
Knight-Director, the Rev. EpmunpD Lester, S.J. 3s. 6d. to ros. 6d. 


CATHOLIC HOME, THE. By Father ALExanper, O.F.M. With 
Foreword by the BisHop oF SALForD. Second Edition. Wrapper, 
1s. 9d.; cloth, 3s. 

CATHOLIC STUDENT’S “AIDS”’ TO THE BIBLE. By Very 
Rev. Hucu Porg, O.P. I-—The Old Testament. With a Preface by 
H.E. CARDINAL Bourne. 2nd Edition. 6s. Il—The New Testament 
in General and the Four Gospels. 6s. 

COME AND SEE: Faita Founp 1n Lonpon. Sixth and Fully 
Illustrated Edition. Uniform with Aunt Sarah and the War. Art 
wrapper, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 6d. 

IN AN INDIAN ABBEY. Some Plain Talking on Theology. By 
the Rev. Josepn RicxaBy, S.J., Author of Waters that Go Softly, etc. 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, gilt, 6s. 6d. 

JULY. A Story told in the Language of the Man in the Street. By 
GEORGE Mozart. With frontispiece. 5s. 

LIVING TEMPLES. A Book for Youth. By the Very Rev. BEpr 
Jarrett, O.P., M.A., Provincial. Pott 8vo. Art boards, 2s. 6d. 
MOUNTAINS OF HELP. One of the Corpus Christi Books. By 
Sister Marte St. S. Evterker, O.S.D., Author of Master, Where 
Dwellest Thou? Crown 8vo. Illustrated art boards, 3s. 
DEMOCRATIC INDUSTRY. A Practical Study in Social History. 
By Joserpn Hussein, S.J. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 
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HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. Based on Official Documents. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS. Vol. I. To the Battle of the 
Falklands, December, 1914. By Sir JULIAN S. CORBETT. With Maps 
and Diagrams. 8vo. Together with Case of Maps. 17s. 6d. net. 


LORD GREY OF THE REFORM BILL. Being the 
wife of Charles, Second Earl Grey. By GEORGE MACAULAY TRE. 
VELYAN, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. By SIDNEY 
and BEATRICE WEBB. Revised Edition extended to 1920. 8vo. 21s. net. 


THE ENGLISH CATHOLICS IN THE REIGN OF 
QUEEN ELIZABETH: A Study of their Politics, Civil 


Life, and Government. The Fall of the Old Church and the advent of the 
Counter Reformation, 1559-1581. By the Rev. JOHN HUNGERFORD 
POLLEN, S.J. With Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE VENERABLE ENGLISH 


COLLEGE, ROME. An Account of its Origins and Work 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By CARDINAL GASQUET, 


With Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. net. 
‘* By a rare good stroke of fortune, Cardinal Gasquet was persuaded to draw up this memoria! 
volume, which fulfils a widely cherished hope and will delight every reader.''—Catholic Times. 


The LIFE of MONSIGNOR ROBERT HUGH BENSON, 


By the Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. With Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions. 2vols. 8vo. 18s. 6d. net. 


LAST LECTURES BY WILFRID WARD. Being the 
Lowell Lectures, 1914, and Three Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution, 
1915. With an Introductory Study by Mrs. WILFRID WARD, and a 
Photogravure Portrait. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
WITH JOHN KEBLE AND OTHERS—1839 to 1845. 


Edited at the Birmingham Oratory. §8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


WORTH. By the Rev. ROBERT KANE, S.J. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 


FROM DUST TO GLORY. A Sequel to “The Straight 
Path.”” By the Rev. M. J. PHELAN, S.J. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


DONA CHRISTI. Meditations for Ascension-tide, Whitsun- 
tide, and Corpus-Christi. By Mother St. PAUL, House of Retreats, Birming- 
ham. With a Preface by the Rev. JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 
THE WESTMINSTER LIBRARY.—A Series of Manuals for Catholic 
Priests and Students. Edited by the Right Rev. BERNARD Warp, 

late Bishop of Brentwood, and the Rev. HERBERT THuRsTON, S.J. 


PREACHING. By the Rev. W. B. O’DOWD, of St. Charles’ 


House, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
“It is a work of sterling value which ought to find a place in every priest's private library."’ 
—Catholic Gasette. 
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HOUSE FOR 
Convert Clergymen 


BEGBROKE PLACE : OXFORD 


Patvons—His Eminence CARDINAL BouRNE, His Eminence CARDINAL 
GASQUET, The ARCHBISHOPS and BiIsHops of the Catholic Church 
in England and Wales. 

Executive Commitiee—Very Rev. Mcr. H. F. HInDE, M.A. (chairman), 
Rt. Rev. Mer. A. S. BARNES, M.A., Rev. W. B. O’Dowp, CHAs. 
ROBERTSON, Esq., F. F. URQUHART, Esq., M.A., Sir STUART Coats, 
Bart, M.P. 

Warden—Rev. CHARLES W. Heat, D.C.L. 


Hon. Treasuvey—CuHAS. ROBERTSON, Esq. 








BEGBROKE PLACE is established to provide hospitality for Convert 
Clergymen and others who contemplate serving God in the Priesthood. 
It offers an opportunity for Quiet Reflection with freedom from Material 
Anxieties, and affords guidance in determining vocations and practical 
advice and assistance in the steps to be taken towards ordination. 


WILL YOU HELPP 


1—By praying for the success of the undertaking. 
2—By making it widely known : 

(2) To all possible supporters, 

(4) To all who may be eligible subjects. 

3—By contributing : 

(2) In money, by annual subscriptions or donations 
to the general fund, or by maintaining a student 
during his stay. 

(5) In kind, by gifts of furniture for the house 
and chapel. 





All contributions in money will be gratefully received and acknow- 
ledged by the Honorary Treasurer, CHARLES ROBERTSON, Esq., 31, The 
Drive, Hove, Brighton. 


Applications for admission and for information should be addressed to 
the Warden, Rev. CHARLES W. HeEatu, D.C.L., Begbroke Place, Oxford. 





WE APPEAL ESPECIALLY TO ALL CON- 
VERTS AND TO THOSE WHO HAVE AT 
HEART THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND 
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| The Dublin Review 


APRIL, MAY, JUNE, 1920 


AFTER-WAR RELIGION’ 


T used constantly to be asked whether the war was 

making men worse or better. ‘That was an idle ques- 
tion till it was ascertained what they were before it. It 
was sufficiently clear that the spiritual curve, so to say, of 
the country rose sharply at the beginning of the war, then 
soared even higher, then dipped quite low; then it rose 
again under the impact of American idealism ; then sank 
once more, until the Armistice drove it lower down than 
ever. Not only it looked as if we had learnt no war-taught 
lessons, but it looked as if in many quarters we were for- 
getting the war itself.t However, the chaos is an anxious 
chaos; and men are beginning to ask, not so much what 
the war has achieved, as what it revealed. 

The three books, whose names I quote, offer material 
for judging what the country was; so that we may go on 
to judge what hopes and duties now remain to us—whether 
on the Cenotaph in Whitehall lie no more than the ashes 
of a memory, or whether it be crowned with some invisi- 
ble flame. Pagan it is not quite; it Jooks infra-pagan: 

* The Army and Religion. An Inquiry of its Bearing upon the Religious 
Life of the Nation. (Macmillan.) Standing By. By the Rev. Robert 
Keable. (Nisbet.) Catholic Soldiers. By Sixty Catholic Chaplains and 
many others; edited by C. D. Plater, S.J. (Longmans.) 

t Acurious spengtann tut any rate, where I was, I could observe it)—was 
that directly the istice was signed it was not only felt, popularly, that 
the war was over, but that there were no men left in hospital. Within two 
weeks, rows of men in chairs were waiting, at hospital gates, for people 
to push them out; whereas before there had been too many volunteers 
for candidates. Similarly I am told that a good many war-institutions 


—huts, canteens, etc.—found contributions practically dried up, just when 
they were, in a sense, most needed. 
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pee for all that, some Christian tears may have 
aptized it, and offered it afuture. The Army and Reli- 
gion is due to an inquiry, financed, but not governed, by 
the Y.M.C.A. A free committee prepared a Question- 
naire, sent to all sorts of people, from generals to privates, 
Base committees down to individual hut-workers. The 
evidence, unitedly reviewed at Hatfield in August, 1917, 
was given to Dr. Cairns, Professor of Apologetics and 
Dogmatics, United Free Church, Aberdeen, for the 
drawing up of a Report. This was laid before the 
Committee at Oxford in December, 1917, and again in 
1918 at Farnham. Unanimity in the Committee was as 
complete as the “‘ convergence” of the evidence had 
been remarkable; a corporate and also individual 
character was impressed upon both parts of the book 
(evidence and “comment ”’), and the Bishop of Win- 
chester wrote its preface. 

I wish to make, first, one point quite clear. ‘The book 
(which is wonderfully complete and quite unbiassed) does 
not speak for Catholics. The preface contains this 
paragraph : 

The Committee desired to obtain Roman Catholic evidence ; 
and through the kindness of the authorities of that Church they 
received several answers to the Questionnaire. To the writer of 
one of these, Rev. Father Devas [no initial], they owe special 
acknowledgements. They had also the advantage of a personal 
interview with Rev. Father Plater, S.J., of Campion Hall, 
Oxford. 


I think this still leaves the position a little ambiguous, 
though after it was found that Catholic evidence was so 
different in character from the rest that it simply could not 
fuse in one volume, it was decided to insert an explana- 
tion in the preface that such evidence had been, indeed, 
not excluded, but deliberately omitted. In fact, the 
compilation of a separate book of Catholic evidence was 
expected and welcomed, and has in fact appeared as 
Catholic Soldiers. Neither book draws comparisons. That 
is left to us; but obviously we can scarcely do so without 
reading both. I foresee that in this paper I can do little 
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more than juxtapose some evidence; that, however, is 
at least a first step towards drawing a conclusion. 
Meanwhile it must be clear that The Army and Religion 
does not use Catholic evidence: it symbolizes this by 
saying it does not allude to Ireland, though it couples with 
this name, Wales ; I do not quite see why, for, allowing 
for differences due to national temperament, Welsh 
evidence would not be very different. from Scotch or 
English. Irish is homogeneous with Catholic evidence 
anywhere, except in details. ‘Therefore, the words of an 
R.C. chaplain (p. 19), which look as if they were alluding 
to his own men as well as the rest— I think they all 
believe in (God) . . . He is kindly disposed, but unable 
todo much. He knows all they do, but if there is a hell, 
He will manage at the last moment somehow to save them 
. ’—do not refer to Catholics. On page 190 we read 
that a Committee at one of the great Bases in France 
“came to the general conclusion that allowing the claim 
of the R.C. chaplains that a// the men were vitally con- 
nected with their Church, the percentage of the whole in 
this regard should be set at 30 per cent. vitally related, 
70 per cent. not so related. *» +[This is very obscure. Does 
“ allowing ” Mean ‘ * acknowledging as justifiable” ? Or, 
“ allowing for,” i.e., “‘ not counting in” ? And does the 
“ general conclusion ” use as evidence the claim of the 
R.C. chaplains of that particular Base, or their “general” 
evidence, or neither? If then “the whole” excludes 
the R.C. flock, 30 per cent. of all the rest are “ vitally 
connected ”; if it includes it, since the Catholics are 
1 in 20 of the Army and are al “ vitally connected ”’ (!), 
the percentage of the non-Catholics “ vitally connected ” 
must have been infinitesimal.] As.a matter of fact, per- 
centages throughout the book must be regarded as calcu- 
lated on non-Roman Catholics.* Meanwhile, we welcome 


* The only other references, I think, to Catholics are: A non-Catholic 
private judges that Catholics who go to Communion at Easter only, and 
else, ‘“ dodge church,” do so like the rest * because it seems a correct thing 
to do . . . and are not in the least converted’; and elsewhere a padre 
says he“ could give a good many instances of kcen Christians in the Army 

. And there was little A , a Roman Catholic, who, when he lay 
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the assistance the Committee received from Baron F. von 
Hiigel, who, though he would not himself form part of it 
nor sign the Report, will still, by his intuitive guidance, 
have saved it from many unwise generalizations or misin- 
terpretation of fact. 

Therefore, The Army and Religion does not speak for 
Catholic soldiers. ‘The sentence which best sums it up 
is one of Mr. Donald Hankey’s. I have not here the 
Student in Arms, so I cannot quote exactly. But it is 
in effect this: “ All the men have a religion ; but it has 
nothing to do with that of the chaplain.” 

Everyone agrees that the men—that is, average English- 
men—believe in God. Very few, that is, would deny Him. 
The Report truly and impressively points out that “ the 
whole materialistic and anti-religious propaganda, which 
made so much noise, and apparently had so much vogue 
among our labouring classes a few years ago, seems to have 
simply withered away in the fires of the Line.” This 
means that it is hard, because unnatural, to be an atheist. 
The human soul cannot do it. It knows quite well that 
there is “‘an Unseen Power, inaccessible to the senses, 
which is yet mightier than high explosives, which knows 
all and which hears prayer.” Well, yes. But what It 
can do in answer to those crisis-prayers (as they mostly 
are) is left doubtful. That is St. Thomas’s view. ‘The 
soul springs at once to a true “ confused ” idea of God’s 
existence : but as to His “ character ” it has 999 ways of 
making wrong deductions to the one true way. On the 
whole, I consider that Englishmen believe in God, have 
no realization of His Fatherhood, and do not believe He 
is concerned with the practical businesses of life. The 
more educated speculate a little, rather along the lines of 
Mr. H. G. Wells, and incline to assent to the hint that He 
is in some sense limited, and in most senses aloof. In 


between life and death, tried to sing to himself, ‘ There is a green hill far 
away,’ and with whom I used to say a little prayer when he could not go to 
sleep. Many .. . used to read the little Gospels which had been given 
them . . and (there was) a Celebration in the little Chapel (at Easter).”’ 
How well we forgive the private’s bad psychology; and how easily we 
assess the qualifications of the padre who used that dialect. 
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practice, “believers” still do not—or think they do not— 
regulate their behaviour—still less, expect Society or State 
to regulate theirs—according to any dictate of God. 
Prudence, convention, decency, perhaps; Law of God, 
no. But men picture things. How then do they picture 
God? Well, Mr. Keable, whose book, despite some 
superficialities and lapses of taste, is original and alive, 
offers an answer. His friend surmises that the men, on 
whose account people are so anxious to “re-vitalize” or 
“re-state ” their creed, have already made themselves a 
new god. Whothen? ‘“ How about Old Bill?” He 
“ symbolizes what the men like to see in others, and want 
to seein themselves . . . He stands for optimism, humour, 
comradeship, bravery, common sense.”” He is “ within 
reach—within you.” “It’s atypethat cheers . . . Which 
do you think they’d choose for a twelve hours’ journey, 
or half an hour’s visit to a hospital ward—Old Bill or a 
chaplain?” Old Bill, every time, is the answer. 
Hence, in this country, I believe the average man has 
a belief in God suited to his sort of natural culture, as the 
savage has. ‘There is, indeed, in ordinary life, too much 
comfort, or discomfort, or just monotonous hard work, 
for men to attend much even to their materialistic 
“faith ”’; but because the Englishman anyway is never 
inclined to think out anything (as the Latins, with their 
history of consistent culture to discipline and also stimu- 
late their brain, can do), he does not become an atheist. 
Even the “religious” officer, of whom the report speaks, 
who yet under stress of war “ chucks religion altogether,” 
does so, like his less educated fellow, from moral reasons 
on the whole—either because he obviously cannot live 
up to the recognized Christian code, or because “‘ God, if 
He existed, could not have allowed the war.” That is 
exactly the one problem which the war has supplied to us ; 
it interests the men enormously ; they discuss it for hours. 
But even them it does not turn into atheists; not having 
been anything in particular, they do not become anything 
in particular. In fact, the balance tilts a little, sometimes, 
in the right direction. To a man who says: “Noone 
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could live through that hell and keep his faith in God,” 
another answers: “I found any faith I have in the 
trenches,” and is applauded. But what is originated by 
stress, usually needs a double stress to keep it going, 
What is already in the blood, as faith in God is in the 
Catholic’s, remains unaffected, at least substantially ; 
Catholic chaplains reiterate that they have not known one 
man who “lost his faith”? owing to the war. I have 


known only one; and he was in reality only “ kidding J 


himself,” as his Protestant neighbour told me. It had 
died out well before. It is, however, regrettable in the 
extreme that anxious hearts and brains are met by the 
very active propaganda, here, of Theosophy, Christian 
Science, New Thought, and so on, which do not affect only 
women, nor the leisured, inquisitive, mentally undis- 
ciplined class who, too, are really hungry for the spiritual, 
yet often just greedy for the flatteringly ‘“ psychic.” 
Among them (and, alas, the truly sorrowful) Spiritualism 
works its worst ravages; but the “decent” class has its 
negatively false, groping, idea of God, met and corrupted 
by the positively false ideas of these propagandists. 
What, then, of “‘swearing and blasphemy” of which the 
Report says so much, rather confusedly, owing to the false 
conscience Protestantism has always nurtured concerning 
“language.” Does the Tommy’s “ language” imply 
faith, or the reverse ? One school is pessimist, and still 
shudders at it: the other affects to think he means just 
nothing. Well, he means a little, quite often enough. 
When, for example, he couples the name of Jesus with 
some repulsive word, he means a little by each, and more 
by the two in conjunction, else they would fail to supply 
the explosive effect he needs. But just in proportion as 
neither the Name nor the obscenity “ means ” anything, 
personal faith is certainly seen to be faded, in a non- 
Catholic, and momentarily in abeyance in the Catholic as a 
rule, and by no means does the “‘blasphemy’”’ rise to the 
* Ttalian level,” as one may say, which implies a very 
vivid faith, actual, or consciously rejected. But there is 
an odd sort of ribald respectability even about the 
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rougher Englishman which prevents him from meaning 
too much, rather as his shyness does from appearing too 
reverent. 

It is much the same with the allied topic, Fatalism, 
and its accompanying belief in mascots. The stronger the 
one, the livelier the other. But too much has been 
written about both. Catholic Soldiers strikes a very good 
balance in this section. Even the Greek found it hard 
to adjust his beliefs in Moira and in Zeus—think of 
Homer !—and no one ever tries to think out the fatalistic 
formule used by Catholic and non-Catholic alike. You 
may say that the latter, vague about God, finds more 
definite succour by bluffing himself with “ fate”; while 
the former, clear really about God’s Providence and Will, 
gets automatically back to that, half-consciously, perhaps, 
through the formule. And though no one really believes 
in charms, Protestants go much further in persuading 
themselves they do, or in liking to act as though they do ; 
while Catholics, who Jook as though they do, really find a 
rosary or badge some sort of link with God. A teddy- 
bear is not that, and cannot be, and he does not use those 
fetishes. Fate, then, and mascots are really methods of 
reducing the nervous strain imposed by reality: they 
distract a man from the imminent probability, and are 
practical methods, not beliefs. It remains that the true 
idea of God is safe with Catholics alone. 

The gulf thus fixed between God and ordinary life 
cuts off from Him especially the whole of ordinary morals. 
The Report does not confine these to sexual morality ; 
and, when speaking of drunkenness, well distinguishes 
between the all-but duty recognized of getting royally 
drunk on the proper occasions, the middle-aged vice of 
tippling, and the vice of alcoholism. Of real drunkenness 
I have met less than I expected. On Armistice-night and 
the two Peace-nights I noticed that the majority of obvious 
“‘ drunks ” were middle-aged women—I own that the 
three or four sailors I saw were a// drunk! A few soldiers 
were very drunk, and quite early (say, 3 p.m.), and they 
were young; on the whole the troops were admirable ; 
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by far the most offensively rowdy were quite young girls and 
boys below army age. This I seemed to observe, in our 
city at any rate, while wheeling blessés round all day till 
quite late, to see illuminations and so on. Elsewhere it 
may have been different. But I should like to see a special 
study of “wangling”! I doubt if Catholic Soldiers 
speaks separately of this. But certainly the attitude 
towards “* Army property ” and *‘ Government material ” 
may, as the Report fears, have weakened respect for pro- 
pertyin general. The Report insists that while a man will 
die for his chum he will take anything off him he can. 
But how far is this based on the belief that the chum 
‘won't mind? ‘There is a community life outside 
religious houses. Anyhow, I feel that all sorts of threads 
of sentiment and obscure principles need here to be 
disentangled by the experienced. One incident struck 
me: I knew a group of three in one tent—two were 
professional house-breakers; one, a more “ educated ” 
man. ‘The two went out one night and “ brought off a 
stunt”: they returned; the other, unanxious to talk, 
feigned sleep. ‘They had finished their fags ; they helped 
themselves to two of his, and told him in the morning. 


There then is a hint. They had a code. All the men 


have, as Donald Hankey again says, but, it has nothing to 


do with the Ten Commandments. 
It would be difficult here to point this out with regard 
to the narrower field of morals. It is true to say—widely 


—that the idea of moral “fall” has faded, outside theo | 


Church; but the Englishman has by now evolved all sorts 
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of philosophies, which he does not believe in, to account 


for what he still feels would have, without them, to be 


called an aberration. But he goes on living, and thinking 
he thinks, according to his camouflages. Let us say, there- 
fore, that outside the Church, misdoing is more often 
due to fairly inculpable ignorance of true principle; 
within it, to human weakness. Catholic chaplains seem 
to insist that moral lapse, in Catholics, is not m this sense 
fatal; it is recognized as sin (even when the man half feels 
that “in the circumstances,” he “ couldn’t help it,” he 
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judges himself hardly, except in the mess or smoking-room), 
confessed and repented quite properly as such, and, half 
the times, at once recovered from. Here, I think, the 
Medical Officer has been much to blame. Certainly 
he is not called upon for sermons. But if he has principles, 
he can exert a vast right influence. In practice, he would 
often feel a hypocrite if he tried to do this. The effect 
of his lectures is too often this: “ This is a purely practi- 
cal affair. Don’t be saints, but don’t be fools. You and 
I do the same things: J will show you how to do them 
safely.” For thousands, medical “‘assistance”’ before or 
after leave, say, has demolished a real mental co-efficient 
to the moral sense which, as I said, exists. ‘There are 
moral preventatives which the issue of material ones 
destroys. No amount of official reports denying or 
impugning the importance of it, will make me alter that 
opinion. Only principle is the true saving force in the 
long run and on a wide scale. Catholics, I think it is 
clear, are saved by it in relatively high numbers, at least 
after they have ceased to be innocent in the wrong sense. 
Perhaps I have been lucky: all the sick Catholics I have 
known (and they were few) were miserable for the right 
reasons and not proud; and in those hospital wards, 
where I would most have regretted seeing them, not only 


_ there were not any, but there was not, as you may say, 


any Catholic mind going about. Well—not “going about.” 
I have to keep correcting myself. Latent, it was. I 
?o not mean because they threw the Protestant padre 
downstairs, but afterwards became very friendly with me ; 
but because—like jewels six cities deep at Troy—“prin- 
ciples ” in these lads revealed themselves to excavation, 
to the astonishment chiefly of the lads themselves. It 
remains that principles in this matter have, in England, 
simply not been taught at all ; there has been any amount 


of prudery and prejudice, but when that is gone, all 





barriers, save the flimsy materialistic ones, unable to 
stand up against nerves, ‘drink, popular opinion, depres- 
sion, shyness, sentiment and ferocious circumstances, and 
save the ultimate resentment of good human nature, 
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had gone too. This is clearest in whole masses of th 
female population. Before the war, opportunities hard) 
existed for most. Now, wages, freedom from parent 
control and local observation have provided the oppor 
tunities, and they were at once profited by. That is th 


point: at once. Before, it was often difficult to g| 


wrong: the moment it became easy .. . 

Ill behaviour has seemed so “ natural ” that non-Catho 
lic guides, themselves at sea about real principles, have lost 
their bearings. The Catholic priest knows them of course; 
the Catholic boy will say: “ It’s my last night of leave; 
I may be killed to-morrow : I’d better get a clean sheet.” 
But the non-Catholic tends, how easily! to say: “It’s 
my last night. Let me pack all I canintoit. I may b 
dead to-morrow.”’ And such cheery fellows were they, 
so obviously not vicious, such splendid qualities co-existed 
with misdoings, that very often their officials have been 
forced to re-construct whatever principles they possessed ; 
not, assuredly, on the basis of Revelation, not even on 
that of human nature really known, but of the human 
nature they had met, perhaps for the first time, in the 
“rough real,” and were bewildered by. I have known 
four such, who compromised the whole field of morality, 
and thereby really rather shocked their disciples. ‘These, 
after the confusing period of leisure and welcome, due 
when they had “ finished with soldiering,” was over, 
would, as a matter of fact, settle down again soon enough 
almost into their old vaguely right behaviour and instinct. 
On the whole, please God, non-Catholic opinion will go 
less far towards culpable complaisance than away from 
pharisaic hardness. Mr. Keable, though he is too excited 
by his own “unconventionality” and courageous 
“ straight-talking ” to be quite detached enough as 
judge, sees more sympathetically into the feelings of the 
soldier and the street-girl than many. He is very 
optimistic, and hopes that the “new girl” will clear 
away, by her breezy, wide-eyed self-possession, the 
microbe-laden mists which sex, ill-treated, has thrown up 


around us. Perhaps. But despite the Wrafs’ singing 
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“ Peace, perfect peace,” so touchingly, they were being 
supplied with pagan standards merely ; and it is quite 
possible “‘ self-possessedly ”’ to do “ wrong.” 

What seems to me far more threatening—for, after all, 
“God,” since the Christian Revelation, need not be 
contemplated save in Christ; and you may know the 
moral law quite clearly and yet break it under stress—is 
the virtual loss in our fellow-countrymen’s minds, of any 
definite idea about Christ. I know that there are mystical 
ways in which He lives and works underneath all sentiment 
and thought in souls; you can see His control of men who 
would deny Him and it. And much, in our make-up, is 
due to our Christian past, and would not have been 
found in Roman legionaries, nor exists, say, in the 
Samuraieven. Yet I believe that the sentiment men still 
retain for Jesus is ahead of what they think of Him and 
far beyond what they know of Him. Little enough is 
known of His life ; still less, about His character ; nothing 
of His nature and supernatural role; nothing is even 
guessed about the /tkelihood of His usefulness in the 
modern social struggle. Not from Him are solutions of 
problems asked. And this, again, because nothing is really 
taught about Him. I have told of the chauffeur, not 
exceptional, who learnt of an historical Christ for the first 
time from a cinema film, and who told me that His name, 
to swear by, for him meant as little as to me, presumably, 
“by jove.” Yet to Him the human heart responds. I 
have never ceased, in and out of retreats, admiring the 
sheer effect of the narrative of His miracles, His parables, 
His friendships—possibly, even Catholics picture Him 
too exclusively in the Crucifix or Sacred Heart; and allow 
His Presence in the Blessed Sacrament to eclipse the 
memory of that particular life which, after all, He chose 
to live and have recorded. Well, consistently from the 
quotation on p. 9: “‘ The soldier has religion: I am not so 
sure that he has got Christianity,” the Report avers that 
as man and as God He is equally unknown. His historical 
character is dim and remote: of Jesus as Son of God 
“they have little or no knowledge at all;” a “living 
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Christ,” present and powerful now, was a Gospel which 


came as a “startling novelty and attracted immediate 


attention.” The men associate Him neither with God, 
nor with the “ daily round.” ‘ The theism of the Army 
is Mohammedan rather than Christian.” “Their ideas are 
vague, few, and of little import. They believe that He 
lived, and was the essence of all that is kind and good and 
just, but a little soft. The Virgin Birth they think a 
kind of made-up story. The death of Christ means as 
little to them as the death of Socrates.” The Catholic 
crucifixes have put back what few concrete ideas men 
possessed about Him. They do not know, quite, what the 
crucifix stands for, save, perhaps, some sort of sympathy 
with unearned suffering. ‘Others have suffered besides 
myself...” dreams the soldier. ‘“‘Christ did... A great 
suffering once uponatime... Death... Forme? Any- 
how, along with me in the world.” ‘The cartoon in Punch, 
“ Kaiser versus Crucifix,” and the idealist picturé 
“‘ Greater Love,” have preached better sermons to men 
than have most ministers. For though men think—“con- 
trary evidence” is confined to this point—that Christ 
imposed an impracticable though somehow “ best”’ ethic, 
yet “the evidence as tothis ignorance of the real meaning of 
Christian doctrine is unbroken.”” Hence, a whole chapter 
is in the Report devoted to the “ Failure of Education.” 
Men are “ lost to the Church at the age of adolescence.” 
Even when she had the children, as at Sunday School, 
she did not teach. Well, we, of course, expected that the 
Catholic Church alone would teach, though I had looked 
for more doctrine in Scotland than the evidence displays. 
But observe how the Reform, which proposed to restore 
Christ to men, has removed Him, and how He, like God, 
and moral law, is safe in Catholic hands only. 

Chapter X deals with “ ‘The Men and the Churches,” 
and comes back to two or perhaps three points: “The 
Churches are disunited, rivals, no one knows why or cares ; 
they fight over trifles: why, then, be this or that? Act 
true to conscience, not to Church.” —‘“ The Churchmen 
and Churches are unnatural, unreal, dead.”—‘ The 
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Churches are organically connected with the privileged 
minority ; Church is for ‘gentry’: it will ‘go west’ 
when they do, and quicker and quicker. Chapel, for the 
tradesman who ‘ succeeds.’ The Churches are ‘ respect- 
able.” Keen against profiteering ? Not they; they are 
the profiteers.”” Unjust; but a widespread opinion. 
Four-fifths of the Report’s numerical estimates say that 30 
per cent., or under, of our population are in “ vital 
/ connection ” with a “ Church ”—that is, have any love 
| for one, or see any meaning in one. ‘“ The net average 
ae of the English returns is about 114, the net 

ottish average is 20.” It is impossible for me so to 
summarize the evidence as to show why I think these 
estimates are fair. An Australian alludes to the “ entire 
alienation from the entire Christian view of the world ” 
as “much commoner than ‘church workers’ of every sect 
think.” Another describes the Committee’s preliminary 
circular as “‘the prospectus of a failing company.” 
“ Complete alienation of the bulk of the men from organ- 
ized Christianity ” is another phrase. “ They do not 
think about the Churches at all. Why should they ? 
In their pre-war life, the Church never touched them 
closely. Why should they ever think about it now. . .?” 
To “the common man” “ the Churches are the embodi- 
ment of cant.” 

Observe that these and hundreds of similar testimonies 
come from sincere men whose interest and desire would 
ar them to the opposite. Mr. Keable is a very 

igh Churchman (in patches! I cannot quite understand 
his dogma : I do not think he was quite so undogmatic as 
Dolling, though Dolling sounded dogmatic), but as he says 
nothing worse of the Establishment—which after all has 
long ago ceased even to look nationally representative— 
than do the Low and Free Churchmen who form most of 
the Report Committee, I can quote him: 

One cannot help feeling that nine Protestant chapels out of 
ten have really ceased to have any religion at all . . . In the 
Church of England, one is slowly suffocated (pp. 48, 49). It 
would be hard to find “one more tragic or complete (religious 
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failure) than the failure of the Church of England. That for the 
hundreds who see it there are thousands who do not, and that for 
the thousands who do not there are tens of thousands who do not 
take enough interest in a palpably worn-out institution to think 
about the matter at all, only emphasizes the tragedy” (p. 161). 
(At first it had its limited worldly value. But the very world has 
changed, and so—) “ There is probably no religious instrument in 
Europe to-day less fitted than the Establishmeht for this con- 
dition of affairs. It is difficult to conceive of a religious body 
more hopelessly stranded . . . I wonder if I have met (one man 
or woman of the many who will now speak freely, even toa 
clergyman) who has had anything of good to say of the religion of 
the Establishment.” “ In every case the success (of a padre) has 
been almost relative to the extent to which they have thrown the 
Establishment over.” 


All Mr. Keable’s chapter, “ The Church in the Search- 
light,”” ought to be read, with its comments of average 
(not “ earnest ””) Anglicans on Anglicanism. All this re- 
acts on the chaplain’s position. Mr. Keable has a 
chapter wholly upon this. (It is refreshing and amusing, like 
most of his book. Catholic Soldiers, too, can laugh: not 
a ghost of a smile in the Report.) What, after all, apart 
from church parades, has he to do which is directly 
religious? “ Any Christian nurse or R.A.M.C. orderly,” 
I was once told, “‘ could do what we do.” What is 
wanted of him by the men? Next to nothing, as a rule. 
Once Mr. Keable went to the Advanced Dressing Station : 
but “ all I had to do was to give water ; light cigarettes ; 
if I could, pray.” Well, be wanted, I know, to give 
absolutions,communions. But no oneelse required them. 
Contrast this : 

A chaplain noticed a group of (American) soldiers in the mar- 
ket square (of Boulogne), and asked them, “ Where are you boys 
stationed?” The men replied that they were a battalion in a 
rest camp three miles away and were going up the line next morn- 
ing. The priest said that he would visit the camp at 6 p.m., in 
case any Catholics wanted to go to Confession; at 6 p.m. he 
established himself on a ration-box in a bell-tent. He got up 
stiff and cold half an hour after midnight, having been busy for 
64 hours without a break. The men stood in a queue nearly 
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a quarter of a mile long, waiting their turn for Confession. A 
couple of minutes was the length of an average Confession, so the 
number of men who, without being “ hunted up,” came for their 
“ duties,” in that single battalion can be calculated. The priest 
had to go without tea or supper, he had three miles’ walk to his 
billet for three hours’ rest, and he was back at § a.m. with the 
Blessed Sacrament to give Holy Communion to the men before 
their breakfast. 


Another chaplain gave retreats—three regularly once 
or twice a week—to four or five men at a time, after their 
day’s work, and at great inconvenience to the “ retreat- 
ants.’ He gave points for some twenty minutes; the 
men reflected for a quarter of an hour. The meditations 
varied from twelve to twenty, spread out over three to 
seven days. Retreats have provided a real revelation to 
those who gave them. At one big hospital I have known 
several men who asked that a week-end leave might be 
cancelled, or even that discharge from hospital might be 
postponed, in order that they might make a second, and 
even athird retreat. ‘“‘ Saints ? ” one chaplain asks : 

If I said hundreds, you would think I am exaggerating, but 
P’m not. Young, innocent boys and old soldiers from India, 
living the holiest, most supernatural lives, devoted to the Blessed 
Sacrament . . . they will visit a church, if there is one, every 
evening, and spend an hour in prayer on their knees, and make the 
Stations of the Cross. They give me money for Father Berry’s 
Homes and for Masses. There are very few pious talkers. 


This devotion centres round the Blessed Sacrament 
especially. One sergeant would hear three Masses a 
morning when out of the line, and spend an hour or more 
before It on his knees. Men would wait hours for 
Communion, wet to the skin. One morning at Bapaume 
a priest found “two gunners sleeping against the chapel 
door. It was bitterly cold and they must have been 
exhausted. I managed to get in without waking them 
and was just vested to say Mass when a voice from 
the door said, ‘ Father, will you hear my confession ?’ 
The two men were Catholics, had seen my notice about 
daily Mass, and were afraid of oversleeping ; they had 
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brought their guns down from Ypres and only arrived late 
at night, and yet wanted to go to Communion before the 
attack, and thought I would have to rouse them before 
I could enter the door.” And much more like that. 


“Why,” asks Mr. Keable, “are any (chaplains) needed} | 
For needed they are: the Higher Command could not | 


let them go. Why not? Because Y.M.C.A. are not 


quite ready to fill their places.” Already, even, “ the 
Y.M.C.A. really does, on a well-organized and much more | 
official scale, all that the Army asks of the Chaplains’ } 


Department ” (except for funerals, and that could 
be “ arranged”). ‘The Y.M.C.A. keeps the men’s 
spirits up ; it provides them with amusements ; it offers 
a flavouring of religion, sufficiently toned down so as not 
to hurt anyone’s feelings (except those of the R.C.’s, who 
stand entirely by themselves in the view of the Army) ; 


and it is a thoroughly successful “ business concern.” } 


That is what it sets out todo. There is a kind of padre 
which wins a welcome. He is genial, “‘ broad-minded,” 
athletic, straight-speaking on duty, honesty, “ clean- 
living at bottom,” andsoon. That is the Y.M.’s outlook: 
once a padre realizes that type, officers are quite glad, 


and the men accessible. ‘There will always be time for aj 
“concert,” if not for church parades; its religion, on thef 


whole, is a “‘ theistic system of ethics: the other, is 
dogmatic, sacramental, sacerdotal.” If you believe the 
former, “abolish the Chaplains’ Department and establish 
the Y.M.C.A.” Else, be “ austere,” as well as genial 


study ; pray; be unlike—in part at least—not like other 
men. It is Christ’s method and the Apostles’. Adopt 


it, and you will “set the earth on fire,” but it rules out of 
any ministrations at all the majority of those for whom 
one can do something otherwise [I doubt it], and it doe: 
not fulfil the desire of the W.O. for chaplains.” [I am 


sure of that.] ‘“‘ No,” he concludes, “ chaplains are aq 


anomaly in the B.E.F. The Department is a foolish 
waste of men, money and time. The greater part of it 
should be absorbed in the Y.M.C.A., and the rest 
should become R.C.” 
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Not but what the petulant Mr. Keable had one dis- 
concerting encounter with a Catholic priest—the austere 
sort. Of his camp of 2,000 South African “ boys ” (he is 
a very zealous and well-lovable missionary), he had 
seventy R.C.’s, and all other sorts of denominations. Im- 
possible to find a priest. Mr. Keable is honourable ; 
he will not give his Sacraments to those who would reject 
them, though he leads his flock to say the Rosary at a 
Catholic crib, trying to explain to the curé that he is not 
“Catholic as you mean”; but at last he resolves to say 
the Rosary for the Catholics. At once a priest falls from 
the skies. Can he say Mass? Mr. Keable collects his 
men, lends his elaborately-fitted chapel, finds a server, 
rescues him when he breaks down, beats up the Com- 
munions. After the Mass, the priest nodded once, and 
jerked out, “ Thanks,” stony-eyed. One knows what he 
was thinking ! 

“ Tf ever,” he writes, “I have had to ‘stand-by’ in the war, it 
was this morning. The Church, tardy but persistent and un- 
changed, had swept in, using my gate and path and tools, and 
even the children of my household; had garnered of its own; 
had regally assigned to me my part. I could ‘ stand by,’ or not— 
as I pleased . . . What strikes one, first, then, is the magnificent 
testimony of the Church of Rome to the inviolability of Truth 
. . » Notruck with heretics because of the holiness and undivided- 
ness of Truth—that is the attitude. And whatever else we say, 
let us express our enormous obligation . . . Looking back over 
the last three centuries, how, if it had not been for Rome, should 
we still have had a voice amongst us to say that Truth and Purity 
are sisters? That if a doctrine is a revelation of the mind of 
Christ, neither life nor death [and he quotes St. Paul], nor any 
other creature must be allowed to separate from it—this is her 
age-long witness. It is magnificent. It is almost incredible. 
It is all but a final proof of her divine claim, for unquestionably 
it is a rock upon which one dashes oneself to pieces and by which 
one is ground to powder.” 


It is true that he asks if Charity should not be “solvent.” 
Well, rock-like, Rome has the charity too, illustrated by an 
incident in which Mr. Keable sees only a result of a suc- 


cessful teaching of Catholicity. Not only did this priest, 
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“knowing nothing of natives whatever, and utterly un- 
able to speak a word of their language, (walk in) cool as you 
please and provide them with a service which, as they tes- 
tified and as I could hear, they enjoyed immensely,” but 
these Kaffirs could attend the Mass of a foreign priest at a 


moment’s notice, and understand what was done, and a | 


white officer was present at that Mass. Now everywhere 
—Cape Town, Sierra Leone, Port Said—Mr. Keable had 
seen, and had himself to provide, two services, for blacks 
and whites respectively. Fusion was unthinkable. Yet, 
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“that Catholic altar transcended in a moment, without } 


premeditation, and as a normal thing which I do not | 


suppose even arrested the attention of priest or people, 
black or white, all bounds of distance, of colour and of 
caste.” So have I felt, when in one prisoners’ camp, | 
gave communion to German, Austrian, Pole, Belgian, and 
English at the same rails, after alike absolving them. 

The secret is, as I shall repeat, that the priest need never 
be unnatural, so sure he is of the supernatural. The 
soldier wants both nature and super-nature. That is 
why the soldier’s “‘ god,” 1.e., his ideal self, would have 
worshipped Jesus Christ, Mr. Keable’s friend felt sure, 
had he met Him. This friend describes an admirable, 
quite unconventional, endlessly influential padre. Then 
he points to his dug-out library, packed with books on 
creed-restatement, andsoon. But not one of them is by 
a Catholic : 


“‘Face facts,” says he. “The only people who seem perfectly | 
contented with their creed are the Catholics. I haven’t seen a ¥ 
single book demanding its reform because it doesn’t suit Tommy. f 


I’ve read half a dozen thanking God for the lives and deaths of 
Catholic soldiers, but that’s all. And why? ... They have 
unaccountably got hold of the right end of the stick. That padre 
was an R.C.... He with his firm, credal and supernatural 


faith [and his practical supernatural behaviour], lives a... manly | 


but supernatural life, which men like and instinctively—perhaps 
unconsciously—envy.” 


That is it: the mating of natural and supernatural. 
In the Report, the natural is thrust upon us: the super- 
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mony in Amiens Cathedral, when the lovers ha 
their prayer in common—she : Soul of Christ save 1m’; 
he, In the hour of my death call me ;—and, in God’s 

House, they kissed, unashamed before His Majesty. He 
found it in the Heaven-Hell of Paris—London is just 
Earth ; at Montmartre, where “on any week-day 
probably more people worship than in all the churches of 
London put together ; or in Notre-Dame, where assur- 
edly God, not congregation, is catered for ; above all, at 
Notre Dame des Victoires, where in hundreds, “‘ without 
service or priest or music to help them,” they prayed, and 
” night and day, since August, 1914, so have they prayed 

. . : and such, he tells us in a gravely graceful chapter 
(VIII) is the meaning of the Catholic bells of France— 
worship ; a voice Godward. 

I see I have said little or nothing of the direct sugges- 
tions about the future made by Dr. Cairns and Mr. 
Keable, and indirectly hinted by Catholic Soldiers, for it, 
too, sees that these are fearful problems, domestic even, 
for Catholics to settle. One, very grave, is this: that 
the “ religious ideas, the prayers, and the ideas of sin ” 
of “‘ crowds of our men ”’ remain just as they were at, say, 
thirteen years old. But the real point is, that material 
for future work is twofold, Catholic and non-Catholic, 
and that the stuffs are quite different. You cannot read 
the business-like, numbered, initialled evidence of the 
Catholic chaplains without recognizing that you are 
breathing a perfectly different atmosphere. The assump- 
tions, the premisses, the method, the outlook, are all 
different. There is no question of finding out what the 
Catholic faith is; of restating it ; recasting it; reviving 
it, even. “ The Faith,” for Catholics, is simply a pos- 
session : you have it, or you do not; and having it, use 
it, or not. It is not the men who construct it. Their 
conscience echoes it; but they are taught it, and the 
outline of their practice they are commanded. Undoubt- 
edly this Authority and the men’s free response to it 1s 
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what most massively impresses the onlooker. But, more 
subtly, what I said: the Supernatural. ‘That is what the 
men want: the firm hand, and the sympathetic insight ; 
the natural, and the supernatural. Y.M.C.A. religion 


is recognized as really no religion: High Churchism cuts F 
no real ice: Modernism is beyond all else futile, as one F 


might have expected : if we are to give the soldier or the 
average Englishman ‘ 


remedies devised by anyone who starts from any of these 
systems must seem to us very academical. They ought, 
however, to be studied and discussed. Part II of The 
Army and Religion, therefore, ought to be carefully 
examined and the results tabulated, and this, with 
sympathy. Obviously I have selected material from what 
it offers. It has much that is, from its own religious point 
of view, and even from that of general human nature, 
encouraging. And the Catholic book has dark pages. 
But I think relatively just impressions will have been 
here afforded. Nor are they meant harshly, defiantly, or 
complacently. Only a scoundrel would rejoice to see the 
collapse of religion anywhere. But only a fool would 
ask to be deluded. The Committee itself does not. 
Therefore, the Catholic will attend most to his own 
experience, assets, and methods, and ever understanding 
these better and keeping to them more exactly, will 
apply them to the special needs of social and political life 
as he diagnoses them. 

Should we need encouragement, I would refer readers 
to the amazing chapter in Catholic Soldiers called “ Facing 
a Death Sentence,” which has been called “ unique in 
literature,” and finally this letter, written by an American 
private on Y.M.C.A. note-paper, and left before the 
tabernacle on the Lady-altar of the Cathedral of Blois : 

To Blessed Virgin Mary, and Mother, Queen of Heaven and 
Earth, Mercy of Sinners.—My dear Heavenly Mother, Blessed 
Virgin, I ask your mercy on me, a poor sinner. You see how | 
suffer without you and without your Blessed Son, Jesus Christ. 
You know how happy I was at the Holy Mass, and received Holy 
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Communion every morning before I went to work, and now, my 
dear Heavenly Mother, pray for me that them days will come back 
soon, that I will receive your Son in Holy Communion again. 
That good Jesus Christ sees how I suffer without Him. You 
know, my dear Mother, how happy I spent my days with you and 
your Son Jesus Christ, and now, my dear Mother, pray for me, 
your loving child, Walter . Anser prayer soon. 


But here we are on ground too holy for talk, as I have 
often found myself when big Australian bushmen have 
confessed to me their lives on which no shade of sin had 
fallen. Yet over what they felt to be faults they wept ; 
and in their souls you could see the life of God’s all-holy 
Spirit. 


C. C. MARTINDALE, §.]J. 








A FEW WORDS WITH 
MR. WELLS 


UROPE is the head of the world, and by the decision: 

of Europe is the whole of the world governed. We 
have in Europe to-day, among those who make mind, two 
moulds of the intelligence, one a philosophy, the other a 
mood. The first, the philosophy, is Catholic Doctrine ; 
the second, the mood, is called Modern Thought, and 
covers all that is opposed to the Faith. 

It is difficult to define, for it is essentially a reaction. 
Just as a particular kind of stuff will, when brought up 
against another kind of stuff, exhibit what chemists call 
** 4 reaction,” so does all this, which for the sake of short- 
ness we will call Modern Thought, react violently in 
contact with the Catholic Church, and only in that 
reaction does it show vitality and being. When it is not 
in contact with the Catholic Church it takes itself for 
granted ; it is negative; it is at rest. 

To the first camp, the Catholic, belong by far the 
greater numbers: the greater part of the French, of the 
twenty million dispersed Irish people, of the Spanish, of 
the Italians: the people of all the Upper Danube valley and 
of much of the Hungarian plain ; and many Germans of 


the Rhine valley. On the other side are the directing | 


minds of Great Britain, of the Northern Germanies and 
of Scandinavia, all the dispersed twelve millions of the 
Jewish nation, and lastly—what is most important of all— 
it still includes a majority, though a dwindling majority, 
of the organized academic world in every country. To 
these should be added the powerful and wealthy Huguenot 
minority in France and the small but highly organized 
Masonic power. 

Before proceeding further it is important to note that 
in the Catholic countries (especially in France, which is 
the battlefield), the mere enregimentation within an 
anti-Catholic group does not put one definitely on the 
anti-Catholic side. A man may be fanatically anti- 
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clerical, comically Masonic, and yet by his Catholic 
associations think as a Catholic. With this reservation, 
the two camps stand principally as I have described 
them. 

I have said that numbers, for what they are worth, are 
heavily upon the Catholic side, for the Catholic philosophy 
attaches not only, nor even principally, to the educated 
and vocal part of the Catholic body. Itiscommon to the 
whole membership. It is also to be found active among 
Catholics of the laxest practice, though its core, of course, 
is in those of the strictest. The Catholic body as a 
whole, rich and poor, instructed and uninstructed, possesses 
the same judgment upon anti-Catholic social experiments 
and tendencies, instinctively judges each fresh statement 
by the same criteria, and has, therefore, everywhere the 
same intellectual contempt for Modern Thought. 

Those belonging to the other camp are confined to the 
more or less expressive minority. It cannot be said that 
the mass of their population express any fixed principles 
of philosophy, and even their mood is too inert to count. 
They are led. You might put the matter thus: There 
is in every modern country a small highly educated 
minority. Its defection from the Catholic Body would 
have little effect upon the future fortunes of the Catholic 
Church. Its defection in the North Germanies, Scandi- 
| navia and Great Britain, would mean complete ruin of 
the anti-Catholic side. And this main division between 
the Catholic Church and “ Modern Thought” is by far 
the most important of our time. All real debate upon 
our future is founded on it. 

Next, note the vastly interesting point that the Catholic 
understands his opponent, whereas that opponent does 
not understand him. A similar contrast existed once 
before in the history of Western mankind, to wit, in the 
latter days of the Roman Empire. The Catholic under- 
stood the Pagan; the Pagan did not understand the 
Catholic. The Catholic knows well enough what passes 
within the mind of the man subject to Modern Thought. 
He understands even as he despises that mood. He can 
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analyse it, he can distinguish between what is more and what 
is less conscious in it, what is more and what is less rational, 

But the converse process does not take place. A very 
large proportion of those opposed to the Catholic Church 
are not aware of that opposition at all, because they 
cannot see the thing which is their antagonist, and against 
which, though they do not know it, their action proceeds. 
At the most they touch it only superficially and externally, 
That is why not one of them has written a book explaining 
the growth of the Faith, or European history, which for 
the last 1,500 years is Catholic history. They are to us 
foreigners, speaking of a country in which they have never 
travelled, and ignorant of its language. We are foreigners 
to them, but foreigners who know their country well and 
who thoroughly understand the imperfect vocabulary 
of their language. They are like blind men who either 
ignore an alien presence or discover it only by touch. 
But we are men who can see all their motions and follow 
every detail of their gropings. 

These things being so, it is of capital moment to the 
future of the world that the misunderstanding should 
cease, for, as everyone will appreciate who knows at once 
the Catholic Church and the history of Europe, Europe 
must return to the Faith or its civilization will fail. There 
is no third issue. 

If it is in the providence of God that this unilateral 
misunderstanding should cease, it will cease through a 
general movement of the mind, an awakening, and a 
conversion—the moving of the Spirit over the waters. 
Particular analysis, proof, presentation would seem to aid 
but little. Nevertheless, that preparation must be done, 
and this is as yet the business of the Catholic—to educate 
and to explain, as well as to illuminate. He cannot but 
make the appeal to experience and reason, especially as he is 
to-day the only defender of reason, just as he was yester- 
day its only moderator. It is the business of the Catholic, 
among the many other tasks he has to handle in the 
modern world, to analyse this Modern Thought patiently 
and to explain it to itself. 
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I use this phrase Modern Thought, though it is a label, 
| and a rather old-fashioned label at that ; but, unless we 
repeat long and vague definitions at every turn, a label 
we must have. And since an attitude which is not at all 
modern, which has nothing universal about it, and which 
is not even “thought” in any full sense of that word, likes 
to be called Modern Thought, let us call it so by all means, 
just as we call the Eastern Church Orthodox, and the 
Reformation the Reformation,or the Salvation Army an 
army, or speak of a steamer’s sailing when it leaves port. 

The process will have the more value if it deals with 
the particular and the concrete ; so let us take what is the 
best, and at the same time the most typical example, of 
the mood in this country and at this moment. It is not 
an example of great weight nor likely to endure for long ; 
it isnot one which the most of Europe would take seriously, 
but, still, it is of very great interest as a symptom and as an 
example—Mr. Wells’s Outlines of History. 

This particular and concrete example has the added 
value that it is in itself good. It is a first-rate example 
of the thing with which we have to deal. It would be a 
poor compliment to Mr. Wells as a writer, to repeat here 
what all the world has justly said of him for now the better 
part of ageneration. I know not whether more to admire 
the elasticity of his mind, his power of exposition, or, 
what is rarer and sometimes more valuable than either, the 
poise of his judgment. It is the latter quality which has 
given him so well-merited a fame in the foresight of 
mechanical development. And to these great qualities 
as a writer and as an exponent must be added the sincere, 
living, unfatigued interest which he takes in all things 
presented to his mind, and especially in the fate and 
arrangement of mankind. We may be certain that in 
dealing with this very high type of the thing opposed to 
us, we are at the heart of the matter, and at grips with the 
essential quarrel between his side and ours. 

The first three parts of Mr. Wells’s sketch (which deal 
with the period before recorded history) shall be my text. 

It is always in things upon which evidence is lacking 
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analyse it, he can distinguish between what is more and what 
is less conscious in it, what is more and what is less rational, 

But the converse process does not take place. A very 
large proportion of those opposed to the Catholic Church 
are not aware of that opposition at all, because they 
cannot see the thing which is their antagonist, and against 
which, though they do not know it, their action proceeds, 
At the most they touch it only superficially and externally. 
That is why not one of them has written a book explaining 
the growth of the Faith, or European history, which for 
the last 1,500 years is Catholic history. They are to us 
foreigners, speaking of a country in which they have never 
travelled, and ignorant of its language. We are foreigners 
to them, but foreigners who know their country well and 
who thoroughly understand the imperfect vocabulary 
of their language. ‘They are like blind men who either 
ignore an alien presence or discover it only by touch. 
But we are men who can see all their motions and follow 
every detail of their gropings. 

These things being so, it is of capital moment to the 
future of the world that the misunderstanding should 
cease, for, as everyone will appreciate who knows at once 
the Catholic Church and the history of Europe, Europe 
must return to the Faith or its civilization will fail. There 
is no third issue. 

If it is in the providence of God that this unilateral 
misunderstanding should cease, it will cease through a 
general movement of the mind, an awakening, and a 
conversion—the moving of the Spirit over the waters. 
Particular analysis, proof, presentation would seem to aid 
but little. Nevertheless, that preparation must be done, 
and this is as yet the business of the Catholic—to educate 
and to explain, as well as to illuminate. He cannot but 
make the appeal to experience and reason, especially as he is 
to-day the only defender of reason, just as he was yester- 
day its only moderator. It is the business of the Catholic, 
among the many other tasks he has to handle in the 
modern world, to analyse this Modern Thought patiently 
and to explain it to itself. 
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I use this phrase Modern Thought, though it is a label, 
and a rather old-fashioned label at that ; but, unless we 


repeat long and vague definitions at every turn, a label 


we must have. And since an attitude which is not at all 
modern, which has nothing universal about it, and which 
is not even “thought” in any full sense of that word, likes 
to be called Modern Thought, let us call it so by all means, 
just as we call the Eastern Church Orthodox, and the 
D iomasion the Reformation,or the Salvation Army an 
army, or speak of a steamer’s sailing when it leaves port. 

The process will have the more value if it deals with 
the particular and the concrete ; so let us take what is the 
best, and at the same time the most typical example, of 
the mood in this country and at this moment. It is not 
an example of great weight nor likely to endure for long ; 
it isnot one which the most of Europe would take seriously, 
but, still, it is of very great interest as a symptom and as an 
example—Mr. Wells’s Outlines of History. 

This particular and concrete example has the added 
value that it is in itself good. It is a first-rate example 
of the thing with which we have to deal. It would be a 
poor compliment to Mr. Wells as a writer, to repeat here 
what all the world has justly said of him for now the better 
part of ageneration. I know not whether more to admire 
the elasticity of his mind, his power of exposition, or, 
what is rarer and sometimes more valuable than either, the 
poise of his judgment. It is the latter quality which has 
given him so well-merited a fame in the foresight of 
mechanical development. And to these great qualities 
as a writer and as an exponent must be added the sincere, 
living, unfatigued interest which he takes in all things 
presented to his mind, and especially in the fate and 
arrangement of mankind. We may be certain that in 
dealing with this very high type of the thing opposed to 
us, we are at the heart of the matter, and at grips with the 
essential quarrel between his side and ours. 

The first three parts of Mr. Wells’s sketch (which deal 
with the period before recorded history) shall be my text. 

It is always in things upon which evidence is lacking 
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that the method and the spirit I am about to criticize hav 
their best opportunity. We know this from ecclesiastical 
history as well as civil. People can hardly write mere 
fairy tales about the Church after, say, the Thirteenth 
Century without being detected; they can suggest z 
false view and write abominably bad history, but they 


cannot, for instance, say that in 1250 the Mass was “ be- § 


ginning to take the place of the simple primitive supper,” 
or that “the Overseer was already nearly the Bishop.” 


But they can write almost anything they like about the f 


fifty years between the first Apostolate and St. Ignatius 
—and they do. Witness Harnack. 

So it is with the general history of mankind. You 
cannot say, “In the year 3000 s.c. all men st#zl] lived in 
earthern burrows,” because we have ample evidence that 
at that time, and indeed, ever since record began, there 
was, as there is to-day, a highly civilized man side by 
side with a savage man. But when you are dealing with 
periods lacking evidence you can say pretty well what you 
like. 

Now what does Mr. Wells say in this new little popular 
book which is so typical of Modern Thought ? He does 
not, as do most of his colleagues, suppress evidence. He 
does not even—as do most of his colleagues—suggest that 
there is more evidence than there is. For example: 
nearly every other writer of this school whom I have read 
leaves the reader under the general impression that a fairly 
numerous series of remains leads up from a bestial ancestry 
toman. In point of fact there are just two very doubtful 
handfuls of bone, each capable of very varying interpre- 
tation and each so discovered that the various fragments 
may not be connected the one with the other. This Mr. 
Wells tells his reader quite clearly. Again, he uses such 
phrases as “ guessed,” “ uncertain,” “ may have,” and so on, 
which his colleagues are far too chary of. And he even 
uses in one place the word “ probably ” about the origin 
of religion—a concession so striking that it stands right 
out in the book. 

But (if we are considering logical method alone, and not 
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literary presentation) his particular merits end there, and 
all the rest is a mere repetition of that irrational method 
which has amused, bewildered and annoyed the rational 
reader for the last generation. 

The first error in method, the first breach with human 
reason (a fundamental one illustrating the whole process 
of emotion in this school—I cannot call it thought), is the 
amazing substitution of fact for hypothesis, and the par- 
ticular verbal trick by which this is done. I first discovered 
that trick at Oxford in reading my Constitutional History; 
I have since traced it in I know not how many modern 
works, and, so far as I can judge, the origin of it was 
German. Once discovered it is easily exposed. It 
consists in first stating a possibility; then, later, alluding 
to it as athing known. ‘The average reader is expected 
to forget the original admission of uncertainty nite the 
pressure of repeated affirmation. 

Here is an example of the first step, on page 73: “‘ Cer- 
tain very fundamental things may” (my italics) “ have 
been in men’s minds long before the coming of speech.” 

That is a truism hardly worth setting down, but at any 
rate it does no violence to human reason. Whether 
speech was a slow development or came suddenly (as do 
the greater part of great changes) ; whether it was coin- 
cident with the appearance of man as man, or prefaced 
by conspicuous origins before man was man; even if, 
as now seems exceedingly probable, man appeared so 
suddenly that what Mr. Wells would style “ special 
creation ” might aptly apply to him, the truth of that 
sentence still oe y anything may have been present 
in a mind which may have begun to think before it began 
to speak. So farso good. But very soon after we get the 
second step which constitutes the trick. Here it is : 

“Chief among these must” (my italics) “ have been 
fear of the Old Man of the Tribe.” 

Now that, as an affirmation, is sheer nonsense : for(1) No 
process of reason connects the mere guess with the bold 
affirmation. (2) There is no logical connection between 
the first general statement and the succeeding particular 
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statement. ‘Their conjunction is a dodge of suggestion 
like that used in popular advertisement. If it is put for. 
ward as a fairy tale, well and good. But if it is put for 
ward as a chain of reasoning, then it shows a mind which 
does not reason : which either refuses to reason or cannot 
reason. We know nothing whatsoever about any pre 


historic old man of the tribe, still less of any Old Man with} 
a capital “O” and a capital “ M,” carefully printed tof 


suggest his maleficent power. I might just as well say, 
*“* Some thoughts may have been in my mind just before 
I began speaking to my household this morning,” and 
then go on: “One of these must have been a desire to 
worship the Man in the Moon.” (1) There is no process 
leading from guess to proof. (2) There is no sort of 
connection between the general statement and the par- 
ticular one: the particular one is absolutely gratuitous. 

We get exactly the same thing in the next stage of 
the phantasy (for it is not an argument), and here the 
motive becomes clearer. ‘Objects associated with him” 
(the purely hypothetical Old Man) “were probably” (my 
italics) “‘forbidden.” That is a very good example of the 
mixed sentence, partly rational and partly irrational, which 
is conspicuous in the written style of Modern Thought. 
It postulates the Old Man (which it has no more right 
to postulate than the Man in the Moon), but it does at 
least admit probability with regard to the supposed for- 
bidden objects. ‘Tchis done, the method with which we 
are so painfully familiar is brought in again. In the very 
next sentence we have, “ Everyone was” (my italics) 
“¢ forbidden to touch his spear or sit in his place.” Every- 
one acquainted with this sort of humbug knows what is 
coming. We are going to have the crude materialistic 
explanation of the Sacramental idea—and we get it ! 

I do not wish to worry my reader with too many 
examples: every Catholic knows how every book of this 
sort pullulates with them. But as my business is to 
analyse a confused mental process, the emotion of Modern 
Thought, and to contrast it with the clear use of the 
human reason, I will give just two more. 
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We get in another place the phrase “ Another idea 
probably” (my italics) “ arose out of the mysterious visita- 
tion of infectious disease, and that was the idea of un- 
cleanness and of being accursed.” 

Here is a fine example of the mixed sentence, half 
admitted doubt, half unwarranted assumption. The 
word ‘‘ mysterious” is used to make an unwarranted 


| affirmation, a thing not particularly mysterious is called 








“mysterious”’ in order to prepare the mind for the next 
step. The word “ mysterious ” is used because, unless 
you use it, you cannot make the suggestion which is to 
follow—but the word “ probably ” is admitted. Now 
observe the next step, half a page further on : 

“Out of such ideas and a jumble of awkward ones grew” 
(my italics) “‘the first quasi-religious elements in human 
life.”” 

Here is the other example. Mr. Wells, in Part 2 of his 
series, gives us, not inadequately, the story of the Javanese 
bones. My reader is probably acquainted with this find. 
At Trinil in Java there were found (a) in strata the age of 
which is uncertain, (d) at some distance one from another, 
the top of a skull, a few teeth and a thigh bone. The 
strata may have been older than the only other similar 
remains that have been discovered, or it may not; the 
evidence is bad. The fragment of skull looks as though 
the size of the brain in the whole skull would have 
been somewhat less than that in the normal human 
skull. But that point also is doubtful. The teeth 
that were found are not human. The thigh bone is 
apparently that of a creature which could stand up on its 
feet. Dhatis all we know. As to whether the fragments 
belonged to the same frame, as to what exactly any one 
of them belonged to, as to when the frame to which 
any one of them belonged was alive, we can make but 
very imperfect guesses: guesses so vague that they are 
worthless. 

Mr. Wells, when he first introduces the subject (on 
piss 42 of Part 2) is more honest than the enthusiasm of 

odern Thought usually allows its votaries to be. He 
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says that the bones were those of a creature such as the 
makers of early stone implements may (my italics) have 
been. Though he does not tell his reader quite frankly 
our ignorance as to whether these odd bones belonged to 
one frame, he does use the word “ scattered,”’ and he uses 
a word much too strong, the word “ guess ”’—‘* we may 
guess ”—to suggest that the bones all belonged to one 
being and that this being made the roughly chipped stones 
which we find, some of which are clearly of human 
handiwork. Sofarsogood. Itis not acandid statement, 
but it is much more candid than most statements upon 
the subject on that side. 

But when we come to Part 3 and the twelfth chapter, 
we get to the second step, which by this time we are 
a to look out for in all such statements: ‘“ We 

ave traced the growth and development ” (of the human 
brain) “ through the period of 500,000 years from the 
Pithecanthropus stage.” (Pithecanthropus is the name 
given by Modern Thonght to the creature, supposing 
there was such a creature, which combined the walking- 
upright thigh bone with the monkey teeth and the little 
bit of skull). 

Mr. Wells, it need hardly be said, has done nothing of 
the sort ; he has not traced the growth and development 
of the human brain for 500,000 years from the Pithecan- 
thropus stage ; he has not established the date of Pithecam 
thropus at all: not even his existence—nor has anybody 
else: he has not produced half a dozen broken links, 
nor four, nor three—but exactly two rusty scraps, which 
may or may not be links, in what should be—to convinet 
the reason—a chain of complete thousands. What he 
has done is to present just these two very slight bits d 
suggestion, rather than evidence (it is all he or anybod 
else has)—the Javanese bones and the Piltdown fragmentt; 
then to talk of sundry savages who lived in Europ 
perhaps not more than 5,000 or 6,000 years ago, perhaps 
much earlier, who were as completely men as we art. 
He has used a mass of adjectives and verbs and adverbs 
which testify to a strong emotional bias in favour of very 
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gradual development connecting all things and moulded 
by material forces alone. But he has not reasoned. 

I am necessarily limited in such a short survey of method 
as this to the selection of very few examples. I wish I 
had space for more. The whole work is built up of them. 
But I am restricted. Let me next turn, therefore, after so 
brief an examination of suggestion in Modern Thought, 
to another feature of its method: a feature common 
everywhere to Modern Thought, which may be called 
“the feature of unreasonable or unnatural interpre- 
tation.” A piece of evidence touching some problem, 
evidence on which is very rare, is, on the face of 
it, susceptible of a common-sense interpretation. Were 
it accompanied by a greater mass of co-relative 
evidence, it is fairly certain that this common-sense 
interpretation of the fragmentary evidence would be 
confirmed. Yet in the absence of such confirmation, 
the most fantastic meaning is thrust upon the evidence 
by Modern Thought to make it fit into a preconceived 
theory. For instance: you find a button on the pave- 
ment. Knowing what you do of buttons you say : “ This 
button has come off somebody’s clothes,” and it is 
many thousands to one that you are right. There is no 
other evidence of how it got there, except what one knows 
in general about mankind, clothing and buttons. ‘There 
comes along a person with some detective bee in his bonnet, 
looks wisely at the button and says: “ This button was placed 
here as a blind by a hypothetical burglar who was hypo- 
thetically burgling this neighbouring house and desired 
me to believe that he had gone in this direction and was 
wearing buttons of this sort.” ‘That is exactly the way 
Modern Thought behaves over and over again, and we 
find it happening over and over again in Mr. Wells’s 
sketch of Creation. 

Take this example ; it concerns the origin of language. 
We all know that language is to be found fully developed 
wherever human beings are to be found in communities. 
It is one of the great marks of man. We know nothing 
whatsoever as to how it arose: we see great groups of 
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languages each pointing to common origins yet differing 
from each other. We know, even by the experience of 
one lifetime, with what rapidity language can change, 
We are free, for all the evidence we have (we have none), 
to believe if we like that language came of a sudden, as do 
most great changes, or that it arose very slowly; that it had 
one centre of origin or several—and so forth. There is 
no evidence at all upon the matter, and it is exceedingly 
unlikely that there ever will be. 

Now let us see how Modern Thought deals with so 
extremely simple a void. There existed in Tasmania 
certain particularly degraded savages. ‘There were very 
few of them, they lived isolated and remote, and their 
language has completely died out. Very few peopk 
came across that language, and still fewer made any notes; 
but one man who did make notes (very imperfect notes) 
said that the language was weak in abstract nouns and that 
the savages used to gesticulate a good deal. Seeing that 
the whole of the human race gesticulates in degrees 
varying partly with race and partly with climate, and 
seeing that every individual or community when it is 
isolated, subjected to an unnatural strain or by any othe 
agency degraded, naturally tends to greater simplicity 
in language—less abstract words and more concrete, 
immediately useful words—we should naturally conclude 
that we were dealing here with a language which had 
suffered as its users had suffered. Go into a poverty: 
stricken mountain district at one time more prosperous 
and you will find exactly the same thing. You can fin 
it to-day in the most civilized places if you specialize. 
But Modern Thought will have none of this common 
sense. It must support its desire to preach an imaginary 
world, by giving the evidence a quite unnatural meaning 
It calls the speech of these particular savages (no others 
“primitive.” It was language less “‘ developed,” a ter 
which begs the question on the face of it. It is presenteé 
as the aboriginal speech of mankind! The little half 
ounce of faded and most imperfect evidence, the commor 
sense interpretation of which is supported by severdl 
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million tons of universal and perpetually repeated experie 
ence, must be given a fantastic, immeasurably improbable 
interpretation in order to support a chance mood of 
false philosophy. 

Next let me take another example of Modern Thought 
in conflict with reason. 

We have had the bold affirmation of the highly im- 
probable unknown. We shall find in the same mental 
distortion the affirmation of the probable unknown. 
The slightest shred of evidence is not only twisted and 
denaturalized by Modern Thought to support a mood 
that is an irrational conviction ; it is not only made to 
do an amount of work for which a thousand times such 
evidence would be inadequate. It is also made to prove 
something quite unprovable—though just as likely as 
anything else. 

To go back to the case of our button. You find a 
button on the pavement in Bond Street, and that is 
all the evidence you have. You have a right to say, 
“This is almost certainly a button shed from some- 
body’s clothes.”” Modern Thought will not only act 
according to the manner I have given of a man with a 
detective bee in his bonnet, it will not only make an 
impossibly far-fetched and fantastic use of something 
which common sense explains infinitely more easily, but 
it will also take a perfectly probable hypothesis and put it 
down as a _— statement of this grossly insufficient 

t will say: “ This button was dropped by a 
erson going, not towards Piccadilly, but towards Oxford 
treet.” It must have been dropped by a person going 

one way or the other, for there are only two ways of 
walking in Bond Street. Whoever shed that button 


# must have been going north or south. Now Modern 


Thought loves, under such circumstances, to say positively, 
“The button proves he was going north.” And it does 
this, although there is no ulterior advantage to its main 


If philosophy to be gained, but just out of .a general 


practice of misusing evidence. : 
Take again this sentence of Mr. Wells’s: “It is 
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practically certain that at the end of the last Glacial 
Age the Mediterranean was a couple ot land-locked sea 
basins.” It is not practically certain. It is not certain 
at all. It is just about even chances that the Mediter- 
ranean has fallen or risen in the last long process of change. 
The Mediterranean may well have been at the end of 
the last Glacial Age a couple of land-locked independent 
seas—or it may not. It is an hypothesis based upon the 
present proportion of salt in the Mediterranean and upon 
the present river discharge into it—that is, upon its 
present climatic conditions. One could, from the miser- 
able shreds of evidence available, argue the other way, 
One could argue from the remains of human activity in 
what are now desert African watercourses, that the dis- 
charge into the Mediterranean was formerly much 
greater than it is to-day. One could argue from classical 
literature that the Mediterranean climate had grown 
drier and hotter within the last 3,000 years. ‘The whole 
thing is just a piece of guesswork. All we know with any 
positive knowledge about the Mediterranean is that it 
has been from the beginning of recorded time exactly 
what it is to-day. No material condition is eternal ; the 
Mediterranean must be either fuller now than it was at 
some hypothetical date, 10, or 20, or 100 thousand years 
ago, or less full; and you have about as much reason to say 
the one thing as the other, in the almost entire lack of any- 
thing which would be called, in the ordinary affairs of this 
world, evidence. 

But Modern Thought will seize whatever for the 
moment is fashionable among its votaries and affirm it, 
not only when it is -highly improbable, but in precisely 
the same fashion when it is a 50 per cent. chance. I would 
like to emphasize that point very particularly. It is 
subtle, but it is illuminating. 

Here you have a state of mind so incapable of weighing 
evidence, so divorced from the rules of reason, that it 
not only affirms the improbable unknown, but, in the 
same manner, with the same cocksureness, the probable 
unknown. That is a point which has not been sufficient} 
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made even by those who have already begun the necessary 
and useful reaction away from Modern Thought and to- 
wards Common Sense. If a man ardently desires to prove 
a certain wild theory of his, you expect him to twist 
evidence until it fits in with that theory, and you expect 
him to exaggerate enormously the value to his side of any 
scrap of evidence. ‘The process would still be normal to 
what we know of mankind when passion outruns reason. 
What is abnormal about Modern Thought is that to this 
common human weakness, to this familiar irrational 
tendency of emotion, it adds something hitherto unfam- 
iliar in the perversions of the human mind. It adds the 
dodge of suggesting as proved something perfectly prob- 
able, but quite unsupported. That is a special new 
way of taking people in—but, not people accustomed to 
reason. 

Take the parallel of a guilty man pleading for his life 
in any court of justice: that is, in a place used to the 
weighing of evidence. He will naturally throw reason to 
the winds and do everything he possibly can to convince 
his judges of the force of his innocence. He will empha- 
size the least scrap of evidence in his favour, and all the 
rest of it. But he would give himself away and prejudice 
trained judges very much against him if he were to say: 
“T cannot have murdered this man in Bristol, because on 
the day of the murder I was at home in York,” and then, 
when asked for proof that he was at home, smile blandly and 
say that he had no exact proof, but that he is at home 
at least half the time and therefore the statement was 
probable enough. If he put up such an alibi without con- 
vincing proof and tried to convince his judges by using 
the words “ practically certain,” he would prejudice him- 
self very heavily and he would probably be hanged. 

I have taken this little instance of the Mediterranean 
precisely because it could have no possible bearing upon 
the orme of Modern Thought, which is the only 
point of real interest to us. With that as a paradigm, you 
may discover the strange habit of mind at work in things 
which do make a difference, things which do betray the 
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fundamental philosophy at work, a philosophy which al] 
these various breaches with right reason are used to 
sustain. 

For instance, we have at the end of Section XII the 
following statement: “ Neolithic men made human 
sacrifices at seed time.” 

That is a very good instance of what I mean. Allowing 
for the inaccuracy of the term “ Neolithic men ” (which 
presupposes a whole stage of gradual development where 
there may have been no gradual development at all), it is 
certainly predicable as a probability of any race that they 
made human sacrifices at seed time, or at harvest time, 
or at the full moon, or at any other special time. It is 
predicable because we know, upon what is real evidence 
and not miserable guesswork, that human sacrifices are 
among the perversions of religion. We know that men 
have often and in many places descended to this horror, 
and if we are wise we shall expect that the moral perver- 
sion of our own civilization might lead to the recurrence 
of that horror. We know that the abomination has 


existed historically; we know (what Mr. Wells very | 


carefully leaves out) that it was not peculiar to savages, 


but on the contrary to very high, but diabolized, civili- 


zations. We also know from history that, like many 
another abomination, it was not an original thing tending 
to die out, but rather a thing sporadic, contagious and 
only too likely to grow. 

Knowing this terrible thing to be historically true 
(just as we know it to be historically true that men have in 
many places and times obeyed a despot, or conversely 
have attempted a pure democracy), we can predicate 
as perfectly probable the existence of human sacrifice in 
any particular time or place of human association—sup- 
posing, that is, that we know nothing about that time and 
place contradictory to such a supposition. If I write 
down here: “ ‘Ten thousand years ago the people in the 
Azores practised a ritual dance at the full moon,” there 
is nothing improbable in that statement. A man 
indignantly denying it has no grounds for his denial. Men 
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have indulged in such rituals ; they have connected them 
with phases of the moon ; why not in the Azores precisely 
ten thousand years ago ? Any answer without confirma- 
tion is worthless. It is not worthless as a very improbable 
statement ; it is worthless as an unsupported statement. 

Now let us ask ourselves the final question: Why all this 
irrational process ? Why this suggestion in the place of 
proof, why this violence done to human reason in the 
countless propagandist works of this school? The 
votaries of Modern Thought have a philosophy which 
they desire to propagate, as all men who believe 
anything desire to propagate their beliefs. ‘They desire 
to make converts to their creed—and that creed is 
materialism. 

I know that materialists are very angry when one uses 
this word “‘ materialism,” just as poor people are very angry 
when you say that they are not gentlemen : as though the 
word “‘ gentleman” signified something good and noble 
instead of signifying a person with more money than most 
other people. 

It is but a matter of labels. If the votaries of Modern 
Thought cannot bear the word materialism, and if we 
choose (through charity) to respect their etiquette, we will 
not call it materialism. We will give it some new name 
which has not yet become offensive. We will call 
it, say, Hylism. Modern thought is “ Hylistic.” In 
plain English, it wants to explain the nature of man (for 
man is really what it is concerned with; it only talks 
about animals and things in connection with its human 
argument) ; it wants to explain the nature of man, I say, 
as something which has come out of nothing without the 
operation of will. ‘The conversational way of putting it 
is that it wants to get rid of God. Another way of 
putting it is that it wants to get rid of the idea of right 
and wrong. It also wants to avoid the hard task of 
fundamental inquiry: it wants to impose a philosophy 
which the least competent will most readily accept. 

But however we test it, we all know what it means. It 
is engaged at the present moment throughout the world 
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in a direct struggle with the Catholic Church. Luckily 
for humanity, it has abandoned its old ultra-rationalist 
attitude, which had a natural fascination for men, and 
has fallen into an increasing use of the irrational. 

Why, for instance, do these writers insist that man 
developed very slowly ? Because in that way you can 
more easily suggest to an unthinking mind the idea that 
matter, and not will, did the trick. The thinking mind 
will perceive that whether the development were slow or 
rapid is indifferent ; but the unthinking mind, which is 
emotionally appealed to, gets a sharper image of creation 
when it sees a sudden change than when it sees a slow 
one. Therefore, the process must, for the purposes of 
Modern Thought, be slow. In the particular work which 
I am dealing with this determination to have develop- 
ment slow and without sharp change at any particular 
point, is pushed so far that Mr. Wells actually goes back 
fifty years and tells us (at this time of day!) that the 
development of organic beings has been due to natural 
selection! To the instructed really that sounds a little 
like being told (at this time of day!) that matter is com- 
posed of a fixed number of unalterable atoms, each the 
atom of an “ element.” 

Why, in this slow development, is everything said, 
imagined, and asserted, which can make the origin of 
man as vile as possible ? Why the loving emphasis upon 
dirt, treason, brutality, and idiocy in our fathers? 
Because in that way you eliminate the conception of sin. 
Sin is a fall. Every mind has within itself the strong 
conception of original loss. ‘That conception is inextric- 
able from the idea of right and wrong. If you can, by 
assertion, persuade a disciple that he is the best because 
the last phase of a long uninterrupted ascent, you 
eliminate, in that particular convert, the normal and sane 
idea of a fall, an idea universal throughout the human 
race ; you make it appear to be an illusion. 

Why, again, the suggestion that every prompting is 
an inheritance, the result of some past environment ! 
Because in that way you cut out the hypothesis of will 
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and in another fashion eliminate the distinction between 
right and wrong. 

It is clear that this materialist philosophy—it has 
cropped up over and over again in periods of decline— 
would of itself not be formidable. The sense of mankind 
is against it, but the period through which we have just 
passed left it a weapon: that weapon was physical 
discovery. 

And why has physical discovery thus suddenly reinforced 
the materialist camp ? That is the prime question of our 
time in the field of apologetics. The true answer to 
that question is the key to all our modern controversy. 
The false answer is the one which nearly all our opponents 
—all save quite the most intelligent among them— 
accept as a matter of course: in this anti-Catholic society 
which surrounds us, it is the answer of the reading 
masses: it is the answer that would certainly be given 
by all Mr. Wells’s devout readers, and I am afraid by 
Mr. Wells himself. 

That false answer is as follows: ‘“ Physical discovery 
has brought into being the philosophy we hold. Our 
philosophy is not preconceived but proved. It is the 
necessary conclusion derived from the comparison of facts 
now for the first time definitely known.” That false 
answer is, of course, ridiculous in the hearing of any fully 
instructed man. It need only be stated clearly for its 
simple fallacy to be apparent. If we turn from the 
fragmentary evidence of the prehistoric past to the full 
evidence of contemporary things the matter is self-evi- 
dent. The plain facts of everyday life are a million times 
more numerous than the broken relics of fact observable 
in the remote past, their correlation is a million times 
closer than any correlation possible between the dis- 
associated puzzles of fossil, early burial, savage custom. 
And this vast mass of present evidence common to all 
men and all times can—as we all know—be so arranged as 
to support or to combat the materialist hypothesis at will. 
We all know (to take but one familiar instance) that the 
living body of a man dies. None of us has seen a soul. 
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Each one of us who believes that the soul survives the 
dissolution of the body has received that doctrine from 
some other human being. The daily experience of death 
is a million times stronger evidence for the non-existence 
of an immortal personal soul than any conceivable piece of 
old bone or pottery can be. We are all quite familiar 
with growth, or with the gradual development of con- 
sciousness in ourselves. We are all quite familiar with its 


decay and apparent cessation. Lucretius was as fully § 


equipped for his materialism as is any progressive person 
in Huddersfield to-day. Why then has some addition to 
evidence—so slight that in comparison with common 
very long tried knowledge it is negligible—had this effect 
of conversion ? 

The true answer is this. The materialist mood was 
already present before the modern epoch of discovery 
began in its full tide, and all that discovery was forced into 
the mould of that mood. 

The reaction was especially apparent in societies—such 
as that of England—divorced from Catholic reason. In 
these societies strange superstitions had taken the place 
of an exalted, consistent and true philosophy. ‘They had 
attached themselves to particular and ridiculous idols in 
matters not yet examined. These were the articles of 
their Faith. With the exposure of the idols the faith was 
shattered, and those who attacked that faith on the lines of 
materialism had the field to themselves. 

A man for whom the Resurrection of the Flesh meant 
—not as a picture, but as a dogma—the reassembly of 
sundry burnt or buried toes and fingers, might lose his 
faith through chemistry. A man for whom the chrono- 
logy of the Hebrew folk-lore was what, say, the doctrine of 
The Incarnation is to a Catholic, was thrown off his base 
by the discovery of an already high civilization anterior to 
his dogmatic date for Noah. A man for whom the sudden 
appearance of every existing animal fully formed at one 
moment was what, say, the doctrine of the Real Presence 
is to a Catholic, was ruined when the strong presumption 
of transformism appeared through the progress of geology. 
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The mind was void and open to any filling: Material- 
ism—rearisen long before in the reaction against the 
Catholic Church—came in and filled that void. 

This known phenomenon—it has passed before our very 
eyes here in England—accounts also for the astonishing 
unreason of this new school. If a man’s source of author- 
ity were certain words printed in an archaic English three 


| hundred years ago, why not accept any other statement, 








also printed, and at least compatible with new evidence : 
a thing that the old superstition was not? If a man’s 
reason did not forbid his denial of the moral efficacy of 
good works, was it in a condition to judge the processes 
of reason at all? If a man had already abandoned the 
full process of thought, how should he retain what seems 
to us the natural power of detecting unreason ? 

The new folly has only come in to replace the old. It 
found the moulds already prepared. From dreading an 
imaginary all powerful being who tortured for no cause, 
it was at once a relief and a natural process to explain the 
dread through some repulsive memory, and to wake from 
such a nightmare . . . and to accept another dream, less 
vivid, more comatose. We must always keep this in mind as 
we watch the strange progress of Modern Fhought around 
us. Each new convert to it comes from a parental creed 
equally unreasoning. It will not stop there. The weak- 
ness of mental muscle which can have suggestion forced on 
it for proof, and which thinks materialism proved by some 
imaginary sequence of material things, will proceed to 
some new extravagance: for the mind of man demands 
a positive religion, however degraded. Our civilization 
will see—in places at least—birth and progress of a new 
irrational religion. 

Meanwhile I would suggest, to those who have built up 
on such evidence the philosophy here criticized, a certain 
thought touching but one point of their creed. Should 
record be established of a complete chain with every 
link intact, discovering a process of development from this 
or that organic origin to man, the Catholic student will 
follow the unfolding process with intellectual delight and 
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continue to hold precisely what the Faith has always held 
For these things do not concern it, save as a manifestation 
of the creative power of God. But if discovery proves—f 
with equal certainty and mass of evidence—a sudden leap ; 
the sudden appearance of man and his faculties, then the 
jejune creed of our momentary opponents will be ip 
ruins. Neither event is in the least probable: but thef 
hypothesis alone is a sufficient test. 


HILAIRE BELLOC. 
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SOME BIRMINGHAM 
BY GONES 


Illustrated by Letters from the Postbags of 
Ullathorne and Manning. 


F the members of that Hierarchy, the establishment 

of which in the ’fifties of the last century filled the 
British Empire with fear, how little historical trace 
remains! Except for their Metropolitan, Wiseman, 
their memory has largely passed away. Yet who can 
doubt but that the lives of men like Goss of Liverpool or 
Brown of Shrewsbury were full of the incidents and history 
marking a time of transition? Biography, it is true, has 
stored a pleasant picture in the Life of Bishop Grant, 
first Bishop of Southwark; and a brilliant Autobiography 
keeps green the amazing career of Archbishop Ullathorne. 
We have, indeed, always considered that the history 
of Robinson Crusoe was dull compared to Archbishop 
Ullathorne’s narrative. Romance and Romanism, he 
drank both to the full. His father was descended from 
the Blessed Thomas More, while his mother was a cousin 
of Franklin of Antarctic fame, and recollected the followers 
of Captain Cook under whose influence Franklin went to 
sea. In time Ullathorne, as first Vicar General in Aus- 
tralia, heard a most curious but authentic account of the 
landing of Captain Cook from two survivors of the Botany 
Bay tribe. ‘They took the ships for birds and the pig- 
tailed sailors in the masts for long-tailed opossums! In 
the literature of crime, very little can equal Ullathorne’s 
account of the executions in Norfolk Island where the 
scum of white civilization herded amid a terrestrial 
paradise, from which a penitentially minded Governor 
removed at least the orange trees. The adventures 
which befell the clergy were invariably stranger than 
fiction. Defoe could hardly have conceived the position 
of Ullathorne held up by a forest fire, while a kangaroo-rat 
took shelter under the legs of his horse! Man Friday 
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also was left in the shade by the native who carried Bisho 
Polding, as described by Ullathorne: “I saw him mount 
on the tall copper-coloured native, his purple-stockinged} on 
legs, covered with mud, sticking out before. Upon hi tu 
shoulders over the shovel-hat rode young Therry, ang a 
from his hands hung the brace of wild ducks.” c 

Unwilling to become a bishop in the Antipodes, Ully § ch 
thorne returned to the English Mission, where he was; § tr: 
bishop nearly twenty years before Manning’s arrival af} gi 
Westminster. Very different had been the training off in 
this strangely assorted pair, who for the next quartej§ fu 
of a century guided the Church in England. Whilef ve: 
Manning was at Harrow School, Ullathorne had been af bis 
cabin-boy at sea. While Manning was at Oxford, Ulla-§ wi 
thorne was a Benedictine monk at Downside. Suddenly scl 
their paths crossed. While Manning was a clerk in the§ 0c 
Colonial Office, Ullathorne was brought there by Bishop Ne 
Morris for an interview before he took up work in Austra bh 
lia. In a well arranged novel Ullathorne’s letters would de: 
have been written out in the clear hand-writing of the§ scc 
future Metropolitan; but they did not meet. By the§ olc 
time Ullathorne reached Australia, Manning had entered§ fea 
the Anglican ministry. Their paths did not cross againg_ me 
until the Revolution of 1848 which Ullathorne witnessed§ ass 
in Paris and Manning in Rome. As the Archdeacon re-§ 
turned with his heart troubled by deeper questions thang the 
revolutions, Ullathorne must have passed him on his wa It 
to agitate for the restoration of the Hierarchy of whic 



















they were one day to be the two leaders. wh 

It has always been an interesting question whethem Dv 
correspondence passed between Ullathorne and hij wa 
Metropolitan, Cardinal Manning, or whether their delifg Or 
cate relations to each other passed by word of mouthg sch 
These letters were never published, and in some casegg Sev 
were never kept; but sufficient remain, and are hert™ wh 
appended, to show what sincere, cordial, intimate, andj ¢ve 
sometimes humorous, notes passed between the dis lef 
cretion of Birmingham and the prudence of Westminster the 
They refute the suggestion that Manning never tool an 
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counsel of his fellow bishops, but ruled the Province in 
episcopal isolation. From Ullathorne he accepted not 
only counsel, but rebuke, and was fain more than once to 
turn his honest wrath by the kiss of peace. It is accurate 

ough to say that Ullathorne, as Newman’s bishop, 
food between Newman and Manning. Perhaps only a 
chip of the old Catholic block, one who had been a 
traveller and knew the children of men as it is seldom 

iven to scholars to know them, and who withal in his 

industrious way was a writer of books, could have success- 
fully interpreted the best sides of the two greatest con- 
verts of the age to one another. If he was too good a 
bishop not to recognize that Manning was ipso facto right 
when he bent Newman’s plans to the supreme ecclesiastical 
scheme at headquarters, he was not afraid on a famous 
occasion to let the Archbishop know that he thought 
Newman was the better man. But Manning loved the 
bluff old man, who boasted he was a bishop before Arch- 
deacon Manning learnt his catechism, and took his 
scoldings with cheerful grace. ‘The archaic accent, the 
old-fashioned manners, the rugged determination, and the 
fearless heart, all attracted and held the polished master of 
men whom the Papacy, in a burst of divine genius, had 
associated with the See of Westminster. 

Dr. Newman was not the only delicate matter which 
they had to deal withincommon. As far as was possible 
it was undoubtedly the object of both to spare Newman 
all pain; but who could have averted suffering from one 
who, whether at Littlemore or Birmingham, Oxford or 
Dublin, seemed to make himself a souffre-douleur? It 
was necessary for them to meet the case of the Religious 
Orders and the rights claimed by the Jesuits in opening 
schools. Their twin resistance and authority, after a 
severe contest in Rome, led to the Bull Romanos Pontifices, 
which has regulated the position of the Religious Orders 
ever since. ‘This was perhaps the most abiding mark they 
left on the Church, the vindication of the Episcopate as 
the supreme Order of the Church. Though much human 
and excusable feeling was roused on both sides, the con- 
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duct of that tremendous controversy was carried out by 
men with high ends and high purposes in view. But the 
bishops knew that the logic of history was with them, and 
they bore down on the Orders with charitable but re- 
lentless strength. Rome loves well the Orders whom she 
has rewarded with many privileges and decorations; 
but, when faced with the stark issue of authority, she 
knows that the whole devoted and picturesque gamut of 
Friars and Monks and Communities must be set aside 
rather than that the Episcopacy should suffer one dimi- 
nution of a prerogative essential to her existence. The 
Pope is the Chief of the Jesuits and Abbot of Abbots; 
but it is as Episcopus Episcoporum that he wields the 
spiritual rule of the world. Small instances reveal the 
logic of the Church on that matter. When a religious 
Order passes out of existence, it becomes as extinct as the 
snows of last year. But an Episcopal See, once erected, 
even when unfilled remains im petto with the Pontiff ; as 
witness the titles of Bishoprics in Africa and the East 
which the Church never allows to pass away. Even to 
this day the Archbishoprics of Canterbury and York have 
never ceased. They are not dead but sleeping, whereas 
the English Order of Gilbertines is with the Dodo. 
This Manning realized to the depth, and in vindicating 
the Episcopate really carried his own bishops for the first 
time with him. A Metropolitan without his bishops is 
like a political leader without his tail. Of the old Hier- 
archy Manning could never rely on any except Ullathorne 
and Cornthwaite of Beverley. The friendship with the 
latter was very close, and they were the only English 
bishops to petition for the Infallibility. By the time the 
struggle arose between the bishops and the Orders, there 
were bishops like Clifford and Vaughan to carry Manning’s 
armour. Ullathorne stood by him steadily in his last 
fight, though as the member of a Benedictine community 
himself he retained a severer balance of judgment. We 
find Manning submitting his unpublished book on the 
Pastoral Office to him for criticism. In Ullathorne’s 
Letters the editor erroneously connects this act of real 
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humility with the publication of the Eternal Priesthood. 
The Pastoral Office was printed and distributed but 
never published, out of deference for the Religious Orders, 
but Rome never condemned it, nay, rather Spoke of it in 
uttering the mighty Bull Romanos Pontifices. Manning’s 
acceptance of Ullathorne’s criticisms must have appealed 
to Ullathorne, who had written a book on Humility, 
which he was constrained to admit was the best on the 
subject. When Ullathorne retired, Manning procured 
him an honorary Archbishopric as the last survivor of 
Wiseman’s Hierarchy. Curiously enough the last sur- 
vivor of Manning’s Hierarchy was also a Benedictine. 


SHANE LESLIE. 


Manninc To ULztatuorne* (October 28th, 1862): I 
believe the Rambler School to be small, but it is highly 
mischievous. The Cardinal (Wiseman) has shown me 
the copy of Newman’s letter which I read with great 
thankfulness : not that I doubted what he would say, but 
I feared that he would not say it. He has a sort of sensi- 
tiveness about standing by friends even when in the wrong 
which is very honourable to his generosity. 

ULiatTHorNE TO Manninc (May 30th, 1865): I thank 
you for your letter and the very kind expressions which 
it contains. But I verily and honestly believe that the 
Pope has done the right thing. I would by all means 
write to Dr. Newman, and if your letter is dated from 
your retreat it will be sure to say the right thing and be 
the more impressive and safe of its object. 

Manninc To ULiatuorne (Fune 1st, 1865): So far 
well. I will content him and try what you suggested a 
week ago. You will kindly sing the Office, I hope, on the 
8th? I have been using it, and it is wonderful for 

* When the first of the letters that follow was written, Dr. Manning was 
still at Bayswater, fifty-eight years of age, an eleven years’ Catholic and 
Catholic priest, and a five years’ founder of the Congregation of the Oblates 
of St. Charles. Dr. Ullathorne, appointed Vicar Apostolic of the Western 
District in 1846, was transferred to Birmingham as its first Bishop on the 


Restoration of the Hierarchy in 1850. A year before his death in 1889, at 
the age of 82, he received the titular dignity of Archbishop of Cabasa. 
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beauty and fulness. I have written to Dr. Goss at 


Liverpool, not knowing whether he is in England or no, | 


ULiaTHorngE TO Manninc (Fune 2nd, 1865): | 


return Dr. N.’s letter. I think he is quite right in not | 


wishing for a mitre without its office, in a place and 
position which would only provoke the question why he 
has not the office as well as the honour. I have had a 
letter from the Bishop of Newport, thinking it will be 
awkward for him to be present without some office. It is 
merely his character, he always does this sort of thing. 
I have written to tell him he ought to come, that it will 
be marked if he does not. Don’t trouble yourself about 
him. I will angle him and should he drop off the hook 
all will understand it. I am glad Dr. N. comes, that is 
important. I know he has a dread of dinners. 

Manninc To ULLATHORNE (June 3rd, 1865) : Would it 
be prudent, delicate and free from false interpretation 
if I were to write to Dr. Errington to say that in the event 
of his ever coming to London I hope he would feel the 
assurance that my house would be his house? Please 
give me one word. And pray catch Newport and Mene- 
via. Treat him, as Walton says of putting hooks in frogs, 
as if you loved him, but hook him nevertheless. 

Uxiatuorne To Mannine (Fune 4th, 1865): I think 
it would be a little too much to write to Archbishop 
Errington in that sense so soon. It strikes me it would 
be better if an opportunity presented itself of conveying 
a message through some mutual friend, or of waiting fot 
the mollia tempora. I think Bishop Grant is an occasion 
correspondent of the Archbishop and that he might be 
— to as a mutual friend when occasion present 
itself. 

Manninc (now Archbishop of Westminster) To ULLA 
THORNE (‘fume 21st, 1865): I have heard with great 
regret of the apostasy of Mr. Arnold:* and I fear o 


* Thomas Arnold, son of Dr. Arnold of Rugby, and younger brother 
Matthew, was born in 1823, was educated at Winchester and at Univers 
College, Oxford, spending some of his holidays at Fox How and recalling 
in later years Wordsworth at Mount Rydal reciting his latest sonnet, “ 
there no work of English ground secure ?’’ After serving as a clerk in th 
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another. I am afraid we shall have many trials. I have 
read the Fraser you mentioned. It is evidently by 
Froude, who ought to have become a Catholic, who 
married a Catholic, and destroyed her faith. She would 
have returned at last, but for his influence, and in the end 
died without Sacraments. The Article is simply foolish. 
But it is a folly which will do great harm if we do not 
watch it and give our young men a thorough intellectual 
training. : 

Manninc TO ULLATHORNE (Geneva, Fune 28th, 1865) : 
The Bishop of Beverley is much better and in very good 
heart. I see Mr. Villiers spoke very well for us on the 
Poor Law. On the whole it is for the best that the whole 
should be thrown over to a new Parliament. The Tories 
will be unwilling to break with us at the General Election, 
and the Liberals, in these points, cannot. And there 
must be a general Bill, when members are once more 
in their saddles for a long ride away from the hustings. 
There are one or two other things on which I should like 
to consult you, that we may say and do the same thing. 
Moreover I am afraid the University School are saying 
that the Bishops are against them, but Propaganda is not. 
I am sorry to hear about Paley,* but I am afraid we must 


Foreign Office for a few months, he went to Wellington, New Zealand, first 
farmed, then taught, and finally took the appointment of Inspector of 
Schools in Tasmania. That was in 1850, and six years later he was received 
into the Church by Bishop Wilson of Hobart—a step which incensed many 
of the colonists. Returning home, he joined Newman in Dublin as Professor 
of English Literature, and later became classical master in the Oratory 
School at Edgbaston. A friend of Lord Acton, he contributed to the 
Home and Foreign Review; and in 1865 Newman refused to let him give 
asa prize Déllinger’s The Church and the Churches, and this was the occasion 
—though only incidentally the cause of his secession—to which Manning 
here makes allusion. Just eleven years later, in 1876, he again came into 
communion with the Catholic Church, and in 1882 was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal University of Ireland and Professor of English Literature in 
the University College. After 1887 he lived entirely in Ireland, going, in 
1898, on pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Brigit at Upsala in Sweden, and 
visiting Rome in 1899, a year before his death. 

* Frederick A. Paley, grandson of the Archdeacon of the “‘ Evidences,” 
born 1816 and graduated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
continued to reside till 1846, when he was turned out of his rooms for en- 
couraging John Morris (afterwards S.J.) to join the Church, himself setting 
the example. The partial removal of religious disabilities led to his 
return in 1860, and there he stayed till 1874, winning, then and later, a 
lasting fame as the editor or translator of many of the classics, when he 
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look out for more trouble before we get straight. But 
these things are only the condition of progress. Given 
conversions there will certainly be apostasies. Andthey 
will make us do our work more solidly and deeply I hope. 
I wish you were here by this blue water, which is clearer 
than the Tiber, for a good talk. 

Manninc To ULLATHORNE (August 24th, 1865): Mr. 
Philips de Lisle has, I fear, some letters of the Cardinal’s 
(Wiseman’s) which imply more tolerance of the Union 
than could be wished, but Mr. Lee’s * statements are 
obviously untrue. Meanwhile, a letter is preparing in 
Rome to their rejoinder. Would it not be well for the 
Bishops in England to unite in some declaration of their 
mind at the time it is published here? I am afraid some 
have been a little hesitating about it. 

Manninc To ULiaTuorne (September 8th, 1865): I start 
for Rome on Monday, having tried to postpone it till after 
Xmas unsuccessfully. It will give me great pleasure to 
carry your papers to Rome. Canon Morris will send you 
some letters of the Abbot of Mt. St. Bernard about Br. 
Ignatius. There must have been some want of caution 
at least. The Bishop of Southwark tells me that the 
Unionists went on board the French Fleet as Priests and 
deceived the Officers so fully that the Catholic Priest 
could hardly undeceive them, with the Rescript in his | 
hand. They are boasting also that Catholics go to con- | 
fession to them. 


Manninc To Uxratuorne (February 14th, 1866): 1 | 


wrote to thank him (Newman) for the patristic part about 
Our Lady,t which is very well done, and will do much 
good among Anglicans, I hope. Dr. Newman’s answer 
to my note was the driest possible and left any impression 
that you say. 

Manninc To ULiatuorne (March 24th, 1866): | 


became Professor of Classical Literature in the Catholic University College 
at Kensington. He died in the Faith in 1888. 


* The Rev. Frederic George Lee, one of the organizers of the Association | 


for Promoting the Union of Christendom, and himself later a convert to 
the Catholic Church. 
t In his answer to Dr. Pusey’s Eirenicon. 
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think it will be a satisfaction to you to know that the 
article on Dr. Newman will not appear in the next 
number of Tue Dusiin Review. There will be a short 
notice which has been written instead and examined by a 
Censor. In justice to Mr. Ward I ought to add that the 
original article had been examined in like manner, and 
was considered to be calm and moderate, and to contain 
nothing which ought not to be published. It is not 
published because of my desire, with which Mr. Ward 
complied most promptly and with a true Catholic yielding 
of his own will and judgment. You will easily under- 
stand my reasons. Any internal variance would be sure 
to be seized and used, by the public opinion of this 
country and the Protestants, as a division in the Church. 
This ought to be averted at any personal cost. And I 
am most anxious that Dr. Newman should be spared all 
ain. 

; Uxiatuorne To Manninc (March 26th, 1866): I am 
very glad indeed that you have induced Mr. Ward to 
forgo his article, and that for two reasons: first, for the 
reason which you mention, and which was a very strong 
one; and because it was an act of that ecclesiastical 
prudence which belongs to you, both by character and 
office, and secondly, because it is a violation of a funda- 
mental canon for a layman to pronounce judgment on 
the doctrine of a priest. 

UiatTHorne To Manninc (December 30th, 1866) : 
We have had a good haul here from Pollock’s Church. 
He taught his é/ite to say the Rosary and then attacked it 
as Popish. We have a nest of Fenians here who are giving 
us some trouble. ‘They have used the pretext of my last 
Pastoral to try and alienate the people from me, and to 
put me in the same box with you, so at last we are fellows 
in misfortune. I hope to do without publicly noticing 
these men, whose persons and movements are known 

retty well, as I do not want to feed their importance. 
ut if I see the need arise, I shall come out sharply and 
mark them off. 

Manninc To Uxtatuorne (April 6th, 1867): I lament 
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and censure the article in The Weekly Register as strongly 
as you do, and I shall express my judgment upon it both 
here andin Rome. The knowledge that Dr. Newman has 
been led to regard me as opposed to him will not hinder 
my. doing the amplest justice to him in this matter. And 
now, my dear Lord, I thank you for your openness towards 
me. I should lament also, anything which should cause 
reserve between us ; and on my part nothing shall be left 
undone to avert it. I shall be most happy to put into 
your hands all information as to my opinions and judg- 
ments respecting the subject of Oxford. You will, I 
think, be surprised when you know the limits of my inter- 
vention in the question. Viewed as a question of a better 
Church and a more vigorous Mission you have the sym- 
pathy ofeveryone. Itis moreover simply Diocesan. But 
it is impossible so to isolate the subject. And in this 
respect the whole Church in England is affected. 
Manninc To Utitatuorne (May 3rd, 1867): I did not 
misunderstand you. My own meaning was not that you 
had “ sacrificed anything in your course of conduct,” 
but that you had so stated your case as to lay yourself 
open to protect Dr. Newman. I was able to concur in 
your letter to Rome, and I was resolved not to raise 
needless questions; but I felt that it was an understate- 
ment. I believe both Weld-Blundell and Redington have 
received grave harm citra jacturam fidet. As to the 
nationality of the men I felt no care, as it seemed to me 
beside the question, except as showing that the attraction 
has spread to Ireland over the head of the Catholic 
University and to New Zealand—which greatly confirms 
my objections. I will understand that your Vicar 
General declines to serve, and we cannot sub-pana him. 
As to humour we were both feeling strongly as we ought, 
but I did not feel in you or towards you a shade of any- 
thing but the truest friendship. I am most thankful for the 
last three days as a pledge of our openness and confidence. 
Manninc To Utztatuorne (May 11th, 1867): I have 
read Father Ryder’s pamphlet with much regret and 
agree in the remark that it is “inopportune.” I fear it 
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will gravely complicate matters which were tangled 
enough already. Mr. Ward will reply to it at once, 
disengaging he tells me the one point of importance from 
all the personal matter which enters too largely. We are 
entering upon a time which will need all our watchfulness 
over ourselves. 

Manninc To ULiatTuorne (February 17th, 1869): 
We owe you thanks for speaking out. I wish both in 
Ireland and England we had all done so together some 
time ago. Many might have been saved. Still it is not 
too late. The Glasgow affair may teach us a lesson. Unless 
we are firm we shall have a demand for an Irish Bishop in 
Liverpool some day. Many thanks for the will to guard 
my Birmingham speech. But I meant and mean what I 
said. JI was warning Englishmen not to follow Arch- 
bishop Whateley in trying to undermine the faith in 
Ireland, because the faith is the only principle of loyalty 
or submissionin the country. ‘This lost, we are weakened. 
Fenianism would gain, not England. I do not believe 
the converse of my words to be true. I feel sure that 
multitudes of good Catholics are misled by various causes 
into Fenianism: and that more will be unless we guide 
them. 

Uxiatuorne TO Mannineo (March 27th, 1869): The 
Fenian affair is not yet cooled down here, although on 
St. Patrick’s day the clergy were successful in drawing 
the mass of the people to an entertainment and reduced 
the opposition to about 130 men and women. It is now 
admitted in that paper (Universal News) that a sect ‘is 
begun amongst them of Irish Pagans who will no longer 
worship in churches! I have lectured against them in 
every Church of Birmingham.” 

Manninc To Utiatuorne (May 28th, 1869): The 
College decision is very obscure: and I have no /ettera di 
compagna: and know nothing further. It is rather good 
wishes than directions. 

Manninc To Utiatuorne (‘Fuly 30th, 1869): 1 forgot 
to say the other day that my care not to write even appar- 
ently against Dr. Newman is the reason why I have never 
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published what I had begun about Our Lady. I know 
it would have been used by enemies in that sense. Black- 
— printed two long columns of his and mine in direct 

opposition. Mine were printed before his were out. 

he Protestants get up these things and Catholics repeat 
them, and I fear Dr. Newman believes them. I shall 
hope soon to see your seminary set us a good example. 
Murphy is our Simon Magus and I think your prayers will 
break his legs. 

Manninc To ULtatuorne (October 6th, 1869): The 
Bishops appointed your Lordship, the Bishop of South- 
wark and myself to consider of the steps to be taken. I 
have found the President of Ushaw and the Provincial of 
the Jesuits willing to co-operate and I have therefore 
written to the President of the Benedictines. 

Mawnninc To UtiatTuorne (October 31st, 1869): I have 
just heard that the following statement has been made 
both in England and in Rome, “ that Dr. Newman some 
years ago wrote and sent to the Cardinal (Wiseman) a 
letter which would have cleared him in respect to his 
article in The Rambler on the Infallibility of the Church, 
and that I intercepted or suppressed the letter, either 
during the Cardinal’s life, or after his death.” As I 
never heard this or of any such letter till to-night, I con- 
ceive you know as little as I on the subject : but as no one 
can so easily know the facts, I would ask you to let me know 
whether you have ever heard such a statement. 

Manninc To ULLATHORNE (October 7th, 1870): My 
meaning is the reverse. The Boards may destroy our 
lesser schools at once by reporting them to be insufficient 
or inefficient. The effect of this in London would be to 
destroy one-half of our Schools. By opening relations 
with the Board, as I have with the Privy Council, I hope 
to save these. By standing aloof from the Boards we 
should be exposed to the danger of their hostility. 

Manninc To Uttatuorne (February 13th, 1871) : The 
London School Board will hardly have to discuss the mere 
Secular School. But if it come on our members will not 
vote. Nevertheless I send a passage from a Propaganda 
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Letter on the Irish system which seems to prefer purely 
secular instruction to imperfect religious ; and, by pre- 
ferring it, to show that such a system as the less of two 
evils might salva conscientia be accepted. 

Manninc To Uttatuorne (April 23rd, 1872): Two 
laymen tried hard to draw out of me what we had done 
about Oxford. I find the same rumour about “ the 
Bishops all but two” widely spread here. The Bute 
marriage was in itself very becoming ; but the company 
were like people in a novel. 

Uxiatuorne TO Mannineo (February 12th, 1872): I 
see that the Anglican Bishops the other day voted some 
address to the Prince of Wales on his recovery. Is it 
right that we should do anything of the same kind, and, 
if so, in what way ought it to be done ? It is not well for 
us to be either too forward or to be wanting. 

Manninc To Utiratuorne (February 27th, 1873): I 
saw Mr. Forster on Saturday and have written him a 
letter to be used in the House of Commons if he is attacked 
about our books. But I was obliged to promise that I 
would bring before the Bishops the revision of our books. 

Utiatuorne To Manninc (February 28th, 1873): You 
of course saw Frank Newman’s letter on suicide and the 
review of Matthew Arnold’s book. What are things 
coming to? Forty years ago such writings would have 
been prosecuted for sapping the foundations of social 
morality. 

ULLATHORNE TO Manninoc (March 2nd, 1873): I knew 
nothing about Fr. Sherlock’s presiding at the Home Rule 
meeting until it was over. But, on reading the speeches, 
I left it alone. I thought that open and constitutional 
methods of agitating a question were safe and legitimate; 
and, like you, I thought it would militate against secret 
societies. The vicar has just told me that he authorized 
Fr. Sherlock’s presiding to prevent matters getting into 
unsafe hands. Had I known this, I scarcely think I 
should have approved, as it is not good for the clergy to 
take an open lead in these burning political questions. 
It would confirm the notion which the Press is quite 
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willing to work, that the Church is going in for Demo- 
cratic politics. That the Irish people should go in for 
federalism can surprise no one who hears the ordinary 
conversation of Englishmen about Ireland; for, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, they have but the one idea of the 
advantage or disadvantage of any line taken in Ireland a 
for Ireland as it affects England and Englishmen. 

Manninc To ULtatuorne (November 29th, 1873): 
Would it be safe to attempt to hinder our youth intended 
for Law or Medicine, to get alegal degree? If we exclude 
the London University should we not be co-operating 
with those who are still endeavouring to get our youth 
to Oxford. 

Manninc To ULLATHoRNE (Fune 24th, 1874): I thank 
you very much for your valuable letter. But I hope on 
reflection you will say that fruit must be immature till the 
tree is planted. Cheap criticism is busy everywhere, 
above all with those who wish us not to succeed. I am 
not discouraged. We shall be almost at death’s door, but, 
I believe we shall not die. 

Manninc To Uxtatuorne (November 27th, 1874): 
You were able to deal with Gladstone freely and have done 
it well.* His pamphlet is beyond measure insolent and 
arrogant. 

Manninc To Utratuorne (December 7th, 1874): The 
danger is evident. I will not ascribe Gladstone’s act to 
resentment or ambition, but neither are absent. I know 
that his party are seeking for a new base; and that they 
can only find it by going onward. My expectation is to 
see Gladstone at the head of a Puritan anti-Catholic 

arty. I have no doubt we shall have a time of danger ; 
but I have more hope than fear. The two parties are 
too much split to carry any act which would reverse the 
general policy of the country. But the most mischievous 
enactment would be a test ; and Gladstone, inspired by 
Dollinger, is the man to try it. But what Government 
could impose it on Ireland? And if not,howonus? | 


* The Bishop’s strictures were entitled, ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone’s Expostulation 
unravelled.”’ 
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hope to find you well. The Holy Father is aged visibly, 
but in full intelligence. In this I see nochange. To be 
in Rome is a constant pain, and the future is black without 
a ray of light except in faith. 

Manninc To ULiatTuorne (Fanuary 15th, 1875): I 
have not yet read Dr. Newman’s Pamphlet. And I have 
not done so that I may be clear of seeming in any way to 
refer to what he has said, if in anything, which is, I hope, 
not likely, there were a divergence. I am glad to say this 
to you, that he also may know it, if ever there were need. 

Manninc To U.iatuorne (February 25th, 1875): 
Gladstone is out again, as you see, with the animosity of a 
man in the wrong. But his Pamphlet admits our com- 
plete unity. I have written to him on the last paragraph 
of his Appendix. It might mean that he had lent me 
money and had never been repaid or anything else. I 
find Gladstone’s old friends strong against him in his late 
acts. 

Manninc To Uttatuorne (February 26th, 1875): Are 
you of opinion that any answer is required to Gladstone’s 
last Pamphlet ? We have gained so much, and have been 
so well heard, that there is great prudence in letting well 
alone. I have had a correspondence of many letters 
with Gladstone on the last paragraph of his Appendix. 
He has made a full correction in his second Edition. 

Manninc To Uttatuorne (March 2nd, 1875): People 
are annoyed with Gladstone, not for attacking us, but for 
breaking the peace and making politics impossible. They 
would be quickly and still more annoyed with us if we 
kept the controversy alive. They do not think that we 
are beaten, and they would not endure to think that we 
had beaten him. In the main they think we have made 
out our case, and they believe us more than Gladstone in 
what we say. As to the marriage laws, on this we shall 
have to answer. Gladstone knows the whole case even to 
the dregs, and dregs they are. Some time ago you con- 
gratulated me when I knew nothing. I do now, and am 
called at once to Rome.* But God knows I feel no 

* By Pius 1X for the Cardinal’s hat. 
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congratulation. It is to me simple increase of anxiety. 
I wrote to the Holy Father saying that I could not judge 
what is best in such a case, but if he would decide I 
would obey. 

Manninc To Utratuorne (April 18th, 1875): For 
some time I have been afraid of saying all I think about 
the state of our Clergy. They seem to me cowed, dis- 
couraged, depressed, weakened by a tradition of later 
ages that they need not be perfect, that they cannot be 
perfect ; and that it is unreal and a sign of opposition to 
the “ Religious ” to speak of perfection anywhere outside 
of an “Order.” ‘The Holy Spirit seems to me to be 
vindicating his rights, and the rights of all souls, by the 
decline of all Orders either in number or in perfection. 
The reason why our men preach ill is want of English, 
want of logic, want of theology, but still more want of 
Holy Writ and want of the life of God in the soul. 

Manninc To ULtaTHorRNE (May gth, 1877): It is well 
that they have raised the full issue, and I hope it may be 
once and for all declared what is the will of the Holy 
See. Icannot believe it ever intended to create such an 
anarchy. This whole subject is to me unspeakably painful. 
Either I have no spiritual discernment, or certain bodies 
are not guided by the light of perfection. (May toth, 
1877): It is neither just, true, nor charitable, to accuse 
the Bishops of aggression. It is truly Prussian. (May 
21st, 1877): If we make no mistake we are, I think, safe. 
Rinanldini, in answering a letter of mine, said: “ It 
requires a Pontifical Act to vary or modify the relations 
which actually exist in England between the Hierarchy 
and the Regulars.” I wrote at once: “ The Bishops have 
never asked for the modification or variation of relations 
actually existing. ‘They ask to be told what those rela- 
tions actually are. We ask for solution of doubt, defini- 
tion and declaration.”’ 

UxxratHorne To Mannine (June 8th, 1877): I have 
just got hold of the key to the Jesuit position at Propa- 
ganda, but cannot tell my authority. The canonical 
ground taken up by them in claim of the territory of their 
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missions is the jus patronatus; the additional Church upon 
the same territory goes under the same patronatus. ‘They 
limited the conflict to one diocese and one Bishop to try 
the question. 

ULiatTuorne To Mannine (January 1st, 1879): I hear 
that you are hesitating on the question of going.* This 
you cannot do in conscience, if your health permits. For 
only consider! The policy adopted with respect to 
these questions will affect one half the Church directly, 
and the other half indirectly, but effectually. All things 
in the Church are gradually reverting to that legal con- 
dition in which they stood before the intimate relations 
were established between the Church and the Empire. 
Feudality is gone, tithes are gone, benefices are gone. 
Bishops and Clergy, as in earlier ages, are devoted to souls 
without the incumbrance of secular pomps. The posi- 
tion of the Regular Orders is utterly changed. Formerly 
_ established and upheld by the sovereigns or landowners, 
and having their own work apart, they are now every- 
where the co-operators with the Bishops, and are always 
more or less in danger of expulsion by the temporal 
powers. How important it is first that the Bishops should 
have a strong body of Clergy of their own, on which they 
can rely in the emergency of losing the Regulars. 

Manninc To ULLATHORNE (Fanuary 2nd, 1879): Your 
letter fully expresses my belief as to the question we have 
in hand. It affects every Church under Propaganda ; 
that is to say it needs a novum jus pontificium for a new 
state of the Catholic world ; which as you say is the old 
state revived. 

Manninc To ULLATHORNE (Rome, March 8th, 1879): 
I hope that we have made our one great step in our affair 
pending here. Be so good as to receive it in confidence 
till it is fully settled. ‘The Pope has consented to call the 
affair to himself, and to appoint a special Commission 
of nine Cardinals to treat it, and he will frame a Constitu- 


tion like the Apostolicum Ministerium. ‘This lifts the 


* To Rome as the agent of the Bishops in their cause against the Religious 
Orders. 
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whole question out of the contentions of Propaganda, 
Your letter and Dr. Newman’s came last night. This 
morning I carried it to the Holy Father. By this post ] 
have written to Dr. Newman conveying the Pope’s 
message to him. The formal letter* will be sent in due 
course. The Holy Father said that he desired to give 
a testimony to Dr. Newman’s virtues and learning and 
to do an act pleasing to the Catholics of England. 

ULiatTHorNE TO Manninc (March 29th, 1879): It 
would never do to leave the question, after so much has 
been done, to accidents. Salford tells me that the 
Provincial $.J. goes to Rome next month. 

Manninc To ULiatuorne (Rome, April §th, 1879): 
They need reform, every one, except the Redemptorists 
who are in England and here, observant, humble, and 
laborious. It is not an enemy nor even a Bishop, but the 
Council of Trent that says “ Habitus non facit monachum.” 
I am anxious to be at home, but am not free to go until I 
see some decisions finished. 

Manninc To UtiatHorne (May 2nd, 1880): The 
Regulars in England may be divided into those who more 
or less observe their rule, e.g., Franciscans, Capucini, 





Passionists, and Redemptorists. And these four Generals 
in Rome would fain withdraw from the case, if they were 
not afraid of S.J., and secondly of those who do not 
observe their rule, e.g., S.J. and the Benedictines; and 
these league and are maintaining the contest. The 
delay of three years has been clear gain for the matter is 
now understood. We are in full understanding with the 
four Generals above named. 

Manninc TO ULLATHORNE (Fuly 26th, 1880): It is of 
great importance that the two new Bishops should 
thoroughly understand the case. It is no less than this, 
who is to form the Clergy and educate the Laity of Eng- 
land. We have been within a hairsbreadth of losing it 
The present state of France is in point. The Bishop 
have suffered the lay education to be done for them, till 1 
has all but passed out of their hands. 

* Raising him to the Red, 
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Manninc To ULiatuorne (March goth, 1883): I 


know there is a pregudicium against me, and I will tell you 
my whole mind. 1. Before I was in the Church all my 
sympathies were with the Regulars. 2. For the first four 
years after, 1 was strongly drawn to the Passionists and to 
the Jesuits. 3. The strong desire for Rule and Com- 
munity life took me to Bayswater. 4. But I came to see 
the Divine institution of the Pastoral Office, and that no 
Regular Order can meet this. 5. I also saw that the 
Pastoral Clergy were at a disadvantage, depressed and 
lightly esteemed ; but I saw that they were Our Lord’s 
own Order. 6. I came to see that the chief need of the 
Church everywhere is that they should be what Our 
Lord intended; and that all Religious Orders united 
cannot fill their place or do their work. 7. ‘This has made 
me work for them. Regulars have authors, friends, 
preachers, books, prestige, tradition, always working for 
their elevation. ‘The Pastoral Clergy has none of these 
things. 8. My book contains hard words about Bishops, 
but not a hard word about Regulars. 9g. It contains the 
teaching of Our Lord, the Fathers and Theologians, as 
to the state and dignity of the Pastoral Clergy. I feel 
that our humble, hard-worked, hard-working, self-deny- 
ing, unpretending, self-depressing Pastoral Clergy need 
and deserve to be encouraged, cheered, anf told of their 
high and happy state. 10. They need what I can say and 
for them. I love both and desire the perfection of 
oth. 








THE LAST IRISH 
PARLIAMENT 


NLY for about two months in the Seventeenth 
Century did Ireland have a free and native Parliament, 
a Catholic Parliament in a Catholic country, a Parliament 


as freely chosen and representative of the nation, as it: 


could possibly be under the restricted laws of election 
then in vogue; and a Parliament independent of any 
outside control whatever. Could there be a more start- 
ling commentary on the tragic history of Ireland? It 
was one bright flash out of the darkness and turbulence of 
two centuries. 

Dublin, as the Catholic capital of a Catholic country, 
held high festival during that too brief effulgent period in 
the spring of 1689. The city then mainly extended 
south-west of the Castle on the southern side of the 
Liffey, and had a population of over thirty thousand. 
On Palm Sunday, March 24th, it was particularly gay. 
The narrow streets from James’s Gate to the Castle were 
spread with gravel—over which flowers and the fresh 
budding foliage of young trees were strewn. Soldiers 
lined the way to the right and left. The inhabitants 
filled the windows with smiling faces. They also hung 
out as decorations their domestic trappings of the 
brightest colours, as was the custom of the time—the 
poor, the shawls of their women-folk and the patchwork 
coverlids of their beds; the rich, their house rugs and 
tapestries. 

A great personage was coming. James I]—the last 
Catholic King of England as was to be—having fled to 
France from his rebellious Protestant subjects, had now 
come to Ireland, to try to recover his crown with the aid 
of the Catholic Irish. Embarking from France at Brest, 
on March 5th, he landed at Kinsale in Cork, on March 
12th. ‘That was about a month after the election by the 
English Convention Parliament at Westminster of his 
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son-in-law and daughter, William and Mary, to the 
throne of the kingdom. Ireland was thus fated to be 
the battle ground of the Jacobites against the Williamites, 
greatly to her misfortune. The country was already in a 
state of civil war. ‘The English and Scottish settlers, and 
most of the Irish Protestants, had declared for the Prince 
of Orange, and held out for the elected King against the 
legitimate and hereditary Kingin various fortified towns in 
Ulster. But the dispossessed Catholic Irish and Anglo- 
Irish rejoiced greatly at the turn of affairs. To a man 
they rallied to the standard of James, not because they 
loved James, but because his cause was the cause of Ireland. 
For in fighting for James they hoped to secure justice, at 
last, both for their long oppressed country and their 
shackled religion. 

Having travelled from Cork by easy stages, staying at 
the great Anglo-Irish castles on the way, James reached 
Dublin on Palm Sunday. At James’s Gate, which was 
then outside the ancient walls of the city, he was received 
by the Privy Council, attended by Ulster King of Arms, 
and the Judges of the High Court and was presented with 
the Sword of State. There was also a large concourse of 
the Catholic nobility and gentry in their carriages. At 
the Newgate, in the Cornmarket, the bounds of the walled 
city, James was met by the Lord Mayor, Sir Michael 
Creagh, and the aldermen and councillors in their robes. 
The emblematic silver keys of the city were given up to 
him as a token of submission, and the Recorder, Prime 
Sergeant Dillon, read an address of welcome from the 
Corporation. 

e King was then escorted to the Castle in a triumphal 
rocession. His Majesty rode on a high charger, so that 
he might be seen by the people, and excite their loyal 
acclamations. He wore a suit of plain cinnamon- 
coloured cloth, a black slouching hat, and a George hung 
over his shoulder from a broad blue ribbon. Before him 
rode the Lord Deputy, or Lord Lieutenant, the famous 
Richard Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnel, bearing the Sword of 
State. His son, the Duke of Berwick, Lord Granard. 
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Lord Powis and Lord Melford formed his mounted 
escort. In his retinue was also D’Avaux, the French 
Ambassador. ‘Troops of dragoons immediately preceded 
and followed the royal cavalcade. The coaches of the 
nobility and gentry, and the judges closed the procession. 
At its head there was a novel feature of real beauty and 
romance. Forty young ladies dressed in white preceded 
the King, scattering flowers in his path. Before them 
walked a band of pipers playing, “The King enjoys his 
own again.” 

Thus was James conducted to the Castle amid the 
clamour of praise and thanksgiving—the firing of cannon, 
the ringing of bells and the plaudits of the crowds. At 
the gates of the Castle were some of the Catholic prelates 
in copes, carrying the Host under a canopy. The King 
got down from his horse, and knelt to receive the blessing 
of the Primate of Armagh. In Dublin, then as now, were 
the two cathedrals of Christ Church and St. Patrick, 
founded by Catholics for Catholic worship. Since the 
Reformation they had been in the possession of the 
Protestants. After the lapse of 150 years the Mass was 
once more to be said in the ancient fane of Christ Church. 
But it was in the Castle chapel that a Te Deum for the 
happy arrival of the King was sung in the afternoon of 
Palm Sunday. At night there was a feast in the ban- 
queting-hall at which a large company was entertained by 
Tyrconnel. Over the battlements of the Castle a flag 
was flying with the thrilling inscription— Now or never, 
now and for ever ! ” 

The next day, James held a Privy Council, and issued 
a proclamation summoning a Parliament to meet on 
May 7th. This Parliament was, as I have said, the only 
thoroughly Catholic and representative Parliament ever 
held in Ireland, the few Parliaments that met before the 
English Revolution having been representative only of the 
English of the Pale. It has been the subject of much 
misrepresentation. For that Macaulay is to be held 
mainly responsible. There are no more vivid and fas- 
cinating chapters in his brilliant History of England than 
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those that deal with the varied and stirring episodes of the 
Jacobite War in Ireland. A member of Parliament for 
several years during the first half of the Nineteenth 
Century, Macaulay, in his hatred of despotism and 
injustice, handled the Irish questions of the day as a friend 
of Ireland, and an eloquent denouncer of her wrongs. 
But as the historian of the Whig cause in the English 
Revolution he was partisan, and, it may be, a little unscru- 
pulous also in the manipulation of his material, as well as 
in the use of imaginative appeal and rhetorical artifice to 
make an effective case or a striking picture. His main 
justification for the use of scorching adjectives of con- 
demnation, both for the way the Parliament was elected 
and the measures it passed, is based on the book called 
The State of the Protestants. ‘The author was William 
King, then Dean of St. Patrick’s. He openly espoused 
the cause of William, and was arrested and confined in 
Dublin Castle for a few months in 1689. Subsequently, 
when Walker, the famous ecclesiastical governor and 
defender of Derry during the historic siege, was killed at 
the Battle of the Boyne, King succeeded him as Bishop of 
Derry, and it was as Bishop of Derry that King published 
his book in 1691. King afterwards became Archbishop 
of Dublin. In the first Irish Parliament summoned after 
the Revolution in 1692, he supported the penal legislation 
against the Catholics, and was one of the seven prelates in 
the House of Lords who, with seven lay peers, protested 
in 1697 against the Bill to confirm some of the less im- 
portant provisions favourable to Catholics in the Treaty 
of Limerick, the signature of which by Williamites and 
Jacobites was the last act of the Civil War. The impeach- 
ment of the Catholic Parliament of 1689 by such a man as 
King, and in circumstances of popular excitement, could 
not but be biased and prejudiced. According to a reply 
to it, written in 1692, it contains “‘ gross, abominable and 
notorious falsehoods,” words of unmitigated condemna- 
tion to which Charles Leslie, the author of the Answer 
to King’s State of the Protestants, commits himself, though 
he, too, was a dignitary of the Established Church, and son 
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of the Bishop of Clogher. It is significant that King 


never attempted to repudiate Leslie’s charges. Perhaps § 
he was satisfied with the fact that the “ Answer ” to his 
*‘ State” was ordered to be suppressed by the Irish 
Parliament immediately after its publication. 

I am not, however, so much concerned with the laws 
of the Catholic Parliament of 1689 as with its forms of 
procedure. The parliamentary system of the time was 
not, of course, a purely representative one. ‘There was 
no real and effective electoral body—as we of the Twen- 
tieth Century understand the term—either in England or 
Ireland. No Irish Parliament in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury—neither the one that preceded the Catholic Parlia- 
ment of 1689, nor that which followed it, was elected by | re 
the people in the modern democratic sense. The qualifi- | ti 
cation for the vote in counties was fairly low. It was] hi 
the possession of a forty-shilling freehold. But in cities, ; 
towns and boroughs, by which most of the representatives | L 
were returned, the franchise was confined to the corpora- | tl 
tions, or other strictly limited municipal and self-elected , in 
bodies, which were entirely Protestant. Some Catholic | fir 
freeholders were qualified to vote in the counties. But | hi 
few Catholic representatives were returned to any of the ! an 
Irish Parliaments after the Reformation. For instance, | Ri 
in the last Parliament that sat in Dublin before the} Vi 
English Revolution, that of 1661-6, under Charles II,! Iv 
there was, according to Froude’s English in Ireland, but | Cz 
one Catholic among 216 members of the House of! Ba 
Commons. | tol 

All that was properly changed in the Catholic Parlia- Ph 
ment summoned by James the Second in 1689. The; of 
House of Commons was composed of 224 members. | his 
They were all Catholics, save six. In the House of Lords} of 
there were fifty-four peers. Among them were four or | Pa 
five temporal peers who were Protestants, and four Ar 
_ peers of the Established Church—the Bishops of , thz 

eath, Ossory, Cork, and Limerick. None of the Catho- | Nu 
lic bishops were called to the House of Lords. Macaulay, Ch 
with amusing scorn, points out that the names of the res: 
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Parliaments of that age,” he says, ‘Parliament was |» 
filled with Dermots and Geohegans, O’Neills md O'Dono= 
vans, MacMahons, Macnamaras, Magillicudies.”” More 
than all that, I notice that one of the knights of the shire 
for the county of Dublin was Patrick Sarsfield, a name 
which, for the gallant memories it recalls from the 
Jacobite War, shines on the page with golden radiance. 
Therefore, though many of the members of the Catholie 
Parliament of 1689 were, in a sense, nominated rather than 
elected—as was the case not only in every Irish Parliament 
but in every English Parliament of this epoch—they were 
representative of the religious faith and political aspira- 
tions of the vast mass of the people in that momentous 
hour of exalted national consciousness. 

If Macaulay had examined the roll of the House of 
Lords he would have had equal cause for indignation at 
the absence of English surnames, such surnames for 
instance as Heapy, Ebenezer, Guffy and Braghill, which I 


find in records of the period. Instead of these, there were 





it | historic and representative Irish and Norman families 








' and titles such as Donagh MacCarthy, Earl of Clancarty ; 


Richard Nugent, Earl of Westmeath; Richard Butler, 


| Viscount Mountgarret; Arthur Magennis, Viscount 
| Iveagh; Daniel O’Brien, Viscount Clare; Justin Mc- 
Carthy, Viscount Mount Cashel; Edward Bermingham, 


Baron of Athenry ; Robert Barnewell, Baron of 'Trimles- 


' ton ; Connor Maguire, Baron of Inniskillin ; Christopher 


Plunket, Baron of Dunsany, and Brian F itzpatrick, Baron 
of Upper Ossory. Macaulay is also vexed because the 
highest offices in the State, in the Army and in the Courts 
of Justice were, with scarcely an exception, filled by 
Papists. The Lord Lieutenant, and the head of the 
Army, was Richard Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnel, a cadet of 
that Catholic family, the Talbots of Malahide. Thomas 


| Nugent—‘“a Roman Catholic,” says Macaulay —was 


Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. “ Keating, a highly 


respectable Protestant, was still Chief Justice of the Com- 
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mon Pleas, but ”—a very big “ but ” in the opinion of the 
historian— ‘‘ two Roman Catholic Judges sat with him.” 
Richard Nagle, “ educated in a Jesuit College,” was 
Attorney-General. And appropriately completing the 
band of law makers and law administrators who had the 
effrontery to be Catholics in a Catholic land, and thei 
final condemnation, the Lord Chancellor was one “ who 
had apostatized from the Protestant religion,” Alexander 
Fitton, Baron Gosworth in the county of Limerick. 

In truth, the Parliament was very representative and 
possessed real national authority. Its objects were to 
make the government of Ireland Irish; to re-establish the 
supremacy of the ancient religion of the country, and to 
restore to the Catholics the lands of which their fathers 
or grandfathers had been despoiled because of their faith 
by the Cromwellian confiscation which followed the 
suppression of the Catholic Rebellion of 1641. The Bills 
for which the Parliament has been chiefly condemned 
by Macaulay were one for the repeal of the Acts of Settle- 
ment upon which the title of the Protestants to the 
confiscated lands rested, and another known as the Bill of 
Attainder, containing the names of 3,000 Protestants in 
rebellion against King James. 

These measures, however, came to naught. The cause 
of James went down at the Battle of the Boyne, twelve 
months after the Parliament had ceased legislating, 
Five years later, in 1695, the succeeding Irish Parliament 
of the Protestant and British colony, passed an Act— 
(7 William III, c. I)}—annulling all the statutes of 1689, 
It was also ordered that “ the rolls whereon the said Acts 
or pretended Acts, and every one of them, are recorded or 
engrossed ” and “all the Journals of the said pretended 
Parliament, and other books or writings in any wise relat- 
ing thereunto” were to be brought to the Council 
Chamber in Dublin Castle, and there “ publicly and 
openly cancelled and utterly destroyed.” But happily 
there has survived some contemporary pamphlets, dealing 
with the proceedings of the Parliament of 1689, which are 
preserved in the Library of the British Museum, and it is 
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with the aid mainly of these publications that I hope to 
be able to present a picture of the two Houses at work. 
The principal authority is a book called The ‘fournal of the 
Parliament in Ireland, which appeared in London in the 
autumn of the year in which the Parliament sat. The 
imprint states that it was ‘ Printed for Richard Clanell 
at the Peacock in St. Paul’s Churchyard,” and was 
“Licensed by command of the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, Principal Secretary of State,” on September 
13th, 1689. It is not, of course, a print of the official 
Journal of the Parliament. The manuscripts of the 
official Fournal were destroyed, as I have said, in 1695. 
It seems to have been compiled by a Protestant member 
of one House or the other, and more probably by a peer. 
The existence of the book was unknown to Thomas Davis 
when he wrote his articles on vindication of “The Patriot 
Parliament ” for the Dublin Magazine in 1843. It 
shows no bias against the Parliament nor does it favour its 
aspirations, but confines itself to a formal and no doubt 
accurate record of things said and done. On that account 
it has high value and interest as an historical document. 
The Parliament assembled on May 7th, and was opened 
by King James. It met in a suppressed Friary of Domini- 
cans, which stood by the Liffey, on the site now occupied 
by the Four Courts, and was then used as the King’s Inns. 
James, wearing purple robes and a crown, both of which 
were made for him in Dublin, took his seat on a throne 
in the House of Lords. ‘The Commons were sent for and, 
as they had yet no Speaker, they came in headed by their 
Clerk, John Kerney. The King made a speech to both 
Houses. In passages of lofty seriousness and purpose, 
he said: “‘ I have always been for liberty of conscience 
and against invading any man’s property, having still in 
my mind that saying in Holy Writ : ‘ Do as you would be 
done to, for that isthe Law and the Prophets.’ It was this 
liberty of conscience I gave which my enemies, both 
abroad and at home, dreaded, especially when they saw 
that I was resolved to have it established by law in all my 
Dominions, and made them set themselves up against me, 
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though for different reasons, seeing that if I had once 
settled it, my people (in the opinion of the one) would 


have been too happy ; and I (in the opinion of the other) 


too great.” He added: “And wheresoever I am master 


I design (God willing) to establish it by law, and have no | 


other test or distinction but that of loyalty.” He also 
said: “I shall most readily consent to the making such 


good and wholesome laws as may be for the general good | 
of the nation, the improvement of trade, and the relieving | 
of such as have been injured by the late Acts of Settle- | 


ment, as far forth as may be consistent with Reason, 
Justice, and the Public Good of my people.” The 
Commons were then bidden by the Lord Chancellor to 


go to their House, and choose a Speaker. Within half an 


hour they returned, and presented Sir Richard Nagle, 
the Attorney-General, as Speaker, and their choice was 
approved bythe King. ‘The Houses afterwards adjourned 
until 10 o’clock the next morning. 

James had been accustomed to attend the debates in 
the House of Lords at Westminster like his predecessor 
and brother Charles. This practice would now be re- 
garded as unconstitutional. ‘The King, in the Twentieth 
Century, can only attend Parliament for the purpose of 
opening or closing it, or giving the royal assent to Bills, 
But James appears to have indulged in it regularly in 
Dublin as in London. The Fournal has frequent en- 
tries of his attendance. May toth: “The King comes 
into the House and stays there all the session.”” May 13th: 
“‘'The King present at Four in the afternoon.” Under 
date May 14th, it is recorded that one of the Bills brought 
up from the Commons provides “ ‘That an Act of Parlia- 
ment in England shall not bind Ireland.” Again it is 
said: ‘* King present all the while.” The Bill referred 
to was one of the most important measures of the Parlia- 
ment. It repealed Poynings’ Law, which bound the 
Irish Parliament in subordination to the Parliament of 
England. It laid down the principle of Ireland’s separate 
nationality, for which William Molyneux and Dean 
Swift contended at the opening of the Eighteenth 
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Century, and which Henry Grattan was successful in 
establishing when he carried legislative independence in 
1782, the principle that the King, Lords and Commons 
of Jreland were alone competent to make laws binding 
upon the Irish nation. “ ‘Though Papists, they were not 
slaves,” said Grattan, referring to the Parliament of 1689. 
“They wrung from James a constitution before they 
accompanied him to the field.” In saying that, Grattan 
was unfair to James. ‘There is no evidence that the King 
was opposed to the Bill. On May 15th, the Fournal says: 
“The King present all along ;”” and on May 16th: “The 
King present at the debates.” Under date May 22nd 
it is recorded : “‘ The Bill for repealing the Acts of Settle- 
ment brought up from the Commons by Colonel Mac- 
harty. Lodged in the House.” The interesting note is 
added : ‘‘ Observe, that nothing was done in the House of 
Lords for four days, because the King waited for this Bill 
from the Commons, and that the King sent frequently 
for it, the Black Rod having called to the House of 
Commons six or seven times this very day to send it up to 
the Lords House ; and the King spent the time in dis- 
courses and news.” 

The Lords also spent several days on the Bill for 
repealing the Acts of Settlement. It was uncompromis- 
ingly opposed by the Bishop of Meath, Dr. Anthony 
Dopping, a very able and fearless supporter of the Pro- 
testant interests in the Parliament. On May 28th, the 
House of Lords resolved itself into Grand Committee on 
the Bill. The Fournal says: “The Bill of Repeal read 
by paragraphs ; some objections made which occasioned 
some altercation. Motion made for adjourning till 
Thursday because Wednesday was a holiday. The King 
ask’d, what holiday ? Answered, the Restoration of his 
brother and House, etc. He replied, the fitter to restore 
those loyal Catholic gentlemen that had suffered with him 
and been kept unjustly out of their estates. ‘The motion 
rejected.” On June 4th, the Bill was read the third time 
in the House of Lords, when the King was again present. 
“The Bishops,” says the ‘Journal, “ desire leave to enter 
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their protest, and four of the temporal Lords, which were 
all the Protestants in the House.” This record is followed 
by the “Mem.”: “That the King said, that they must not 
enter their Protestation, but only their Dissent ; for 
Protestation came on in rebellious times, and that they 
should not give the reasons for their Protestation.” On 
June 5th, these spiritual and temporal peers, by leave of 
the House, subscribed their dissent from the Bill. The 
statement was drawn up on parchment, and signed by 
the Bishops of Meath, Ossory, Cork and Limerick ; and 
Lords Granard, Longford, Ross and Howth. 

Another important Bill which engaged the attention of 
the Parliament was one establishing freedom of conscience, 
and removing all civil disabilities under which any subject 
laboured on account of his religious belief. ‘The ‘Journal 
states that when this Bill was brought from the Commons 
to the Lords the King said he did not like it ; and that, 
when the House rose, he told the Bishop of Meath his 
intention was not to destroy the Protestant religion, but 
the penalties against liberty of conscience. A few days 
later, on June 2oth, the King and the doughty Bishop of 
Meath had another talk on an important constitutional 
point. The ‘fournal says: ‘ After the House was ad- 
journed the Bishop of Meath asks His Majesty whether 


the clause in the Bill (viz.) ‘By and with the advice and §- 


consent of the Lords Spiritual’ should not be expung’d 
where the Bishops did not consent. The King saith no, 
for they were only to enter their Dissent, but the stile 
of the Bills must not be alter’d.” Under date June 21st, 
it is recorded that the Bill for Liberty of Conscience was 
returned from the Lords to the Commons very much 
altered, greatly to the indignation of the Commons. 
** Moved to throw it out, it being a different Bill from 
what first pass’d the House, and therefore ought to be 
laid aside, but not being seconded it was passed.” Some 
of the Commons were disposed also to resent what they 
regarded as a breach of their privileges in relation to the 
Bill declaring the legislative independence of the Parlia- 
ment. “ The report read for repealing Poynings’ Statutes 
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and told us the King would have a clause that he and 
his heirs should have the Bills first agreed to by him and 
his Counsel before they should pass the Commons ”— 
obviously meaning that, as Poynings’ Law enacted, the 
assent of the Sovereign should be obtained for every Bill 
before it was laid before Parliament—“ and it is ordered 
to be recommitted, and the House inclined to be as free 
as the Parliament of England.” Another Bill readjusted 
the existing tithe system by providing that tithes should 
be paid by Protestants to the Protestant parsons; and 
by Catholics to the Catholic priests. That was a very 
fair settlement, but, unhappily, it did not prevail, and for 
many years afterwards the imposition of tithes for the 
support of the Established Church harassed the Catholics, 
and troubled the peace of Ireland. 

On June 22nd, the ournal describes the ceremony of 
giving in the House of Lords the royal assent to the Bills 
that had passed both Houses: ‘ ‘The House of Commons 
was sent for by the Black Rod, the King and Lords being 
in their robes ; the Speaker attended and made a speech 
in which he declared what Acts they desired His Majesty 
to pass, to wit—An Act of Supply for £260,000 to 
be raised in thirteen months; an Act to Repeal the 
Act of Settlement, Explanation, etc., and an Act of 
‘Liberty of Conscience, with eight several other Acts 
to which the King answered, Le Roy /e voilt, and so they 
passed.” 

The Act of Attainder—the statute which most excites 
the wrath of Macaulay—is not included in the measures 
| which received the royal assent. ‘The ‘fournal shows that 
from June 25th to June 29th the Commons had the 
subject under consideration. The entry for June 25th, 
reads: “ The list of the people to be attainted read for 
Leinster; moved in behalf of John Weaver that he should 
not be attainted. Colonel Barret desired that these 
members that moved for such ill men should be turned out 
of the House, but checked by the Speaker.” The last 
record in the ‘fournal—a formal one—is dated June 29th. 
But the Parliament was not prorogued until July zoth. 
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On the whole the Lords and Commons discharged their 
duties nobly and well, and with a tolerance which has yet 
to be realized in the enactments of succeeding times. 


MICHAEL MACDONAGH. 
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THE ENGLISH COL- 
LEGE, ROME" 


RITING, in September, 1834, from the ancient 

** villa,” or country house, in sight of Tusculum, 
at Monte Porzio, to which during the long vacation the 
scholars of the English College, Rome, had resorted 
almost since the Sixteenth Century opened, Nicholas 
Wiseman says, “ I have gazed with undiminished delight 
upon the splendid landscape below my little terrace, the 
mingled green of olive and corn and vines... the 
chestnut forests, the tangled sides of Catone, the lordly 
piles of S. Silvestro . . . and Ruffinella, and the bright 
mirror of sea beyond all.”” That view which, in a deep 
stillness, I have myself often contemplated from our 
Common-room window above the winepress beneath it, 
is the true coign of vantage where we should frame to 
our imagination the chronicle of the ‘* Venerabile ”—the 
school of the Saxons, the medizval hospice, the College 
founded by Pope Gregory XIII; keeping in hand 
Cardinal Gasquet’s delightful volume as a text and a 
guide. ‘The classic scene is closed in by a golden fringe of 
the “‘ Midland Sea, moaning with memories,” or silent in 
afternoon siesta; the crags of Tusculum frown upon the 
Campagna, though their robber-castles have fallen ; 
behind us, north-westward, St. Peter’s dome rises like 
some tall mast upon a wide waste of ruin; all history, 
summed up as on a scroll of divers colours, we seem able 
to grasp and make our own. The story of the English 
scholar in Rome—let me call it by this title—is a Shake- 
spearean trilogy. Even there, amid the countless frag- 
ments that critics, as it were, tessellate into a stupendous 
world-mosaic, these claim recognition, not from us only, 
alumni or convictores of the grim old palace in the Via 
Monserrato, but from all who would learn how it came 


* A History of the English College, Rome, by Aidan Cardinal Gasquet 
(Longmans); Edmund Campion, by R. Simpson; various works of 
Cardinal Allen; Tveason and Plot, by Major Martin Hume; English 
Catholics under Queen Elizabeth, by J. H. Pollen; and many other works. 
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to pass that England, once Roman and Catholic, is such 
no longer. 

All this we may see, as in a looking-glass—the Tusculan 
prospect serving for our composition of place. But in 
spite of a wealth of documents not destroyed—carefully 
indexed before the French Revolution changed our 
college to a barrack for its marauding Sansculottes, who 
revenged themselves on Pitt by unroofing the church of 
St. Thomas and scattering the bones of the English dead 
—no historian arose to tell the tale as it should be told. 
The very attempts at narrative became fresh elements 
of strife in a tragedy not yet altogether reconciled by any 
service of Requiem. Judicious reticence marks to this 
day controversies which had a way of flaming up again 
and again from their ashes. I am probably myself a 
partisan, with decided opinions; while sensible of 
opposing arguments, yet not meaning to veer about, I 
fall back on the literary device of handling past events, 
once perilous to touch, as mere matter of dramatic pre- 
sentation. The Shakespearean trilogy, applied to a series 
of things which really happened, covering twelve cen- 
turies all but five years, will enable us to sketch in outline 
the subject to which Cardinal Gasquet has brought a 
master’s eye and an impartial judgment. He limits, 
indeed, his particular view by the year 1840, when Wise- 
man came to Oscott and Monte Porzio would never more 
yield him a pleasaht autumn holiday. The last eighty 
years he has left for younger men to set out in detail. 
They, too, have their tragic features, perchance their 
moral. But now to some account of this long-desired 
memorial volume, intended for 1918, the centenary of 
the College which was restored under patronage of Car- 
dinal Consalvi, with valiant Dr. Gradwell for Rector, and 
Wiseman among its first batch of students. 

Four parts may be noted in the account thus rendered, 
dealing with the Schola Anglorum, the Hospital of the 
Holy Spirit, the Hospice of the later Middle Ages, and 
the College of St. Thomas de Urbe. To the first two 
sections, which make a brief chapter, Mgr. Mann, Rector 
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of the Collegio Beda, contributes a picturesque variety 
of names and incidents, from sources widely scattered, 
but enough to furnish a volume by themselves. The rest, 
some two hundred and forty pages, we owe to our Bene- 
dictine friend and protector, who has examined the 
archives, and reviewed the originals preserved in them 
of “several hundred Papal Bulls and parchment deeds, 
which go back to the very beginning of the English 
Pilgrims’ Hostel in the Fourteenth Century.” As the 
Cardinal observes, the early account books of the old 
Hospice of St. Thomas, and those of the sister establish- 
ment merged in it later on, of St. Edmund, K.M., in the 
Trastevere, afford much light to the antiquary who 
peruses them. A complete set of books, covering all the 
years of the Gregorian College, from its foundation to 
its destruction by the French, survives in the muniment 
room ; and by their side a long array of business regis- 
ters touching the administration of College property. 
Brother Foley, S.]., edited the College Diary and the 
Pilgrim Book, in the latter of which are recorded the 
English visitors who came between 1580 and 1800(I take 
round numbers) to Rome and the Venerabile. From the 
Diary we glean particulars of our glorious Martyrs, 
thanks to whom the story rises to its utmost height and 
fame. On the whole, in Cardinal Gasquet’s measured 
language, the history now made accessible to average 
readers is that of “ one of the most interesting—if, indeed, 
not the most interesting, of the English institutions on 
the Continent of Europe.” 

Be it so, and let us fix that in our minds by linking the 
Saxon school, originating perhaps in 725, with the great 
foundation by Innocent III of the Holy Spirit on its 
very site, in and about 1204; thence we move on to the 
jubilee of Clement VI in 1350, and to the new English 
Hospice, created by an agreement still existing, dated 
January 27th, 1362, “‘on the spot where now stands the 
Venerable English College.”” ‘This lasted down to some 
years after the final break of the Tudors with Rome, 
under Elizabeth, in 1559. ‘The Hospice came to an end, 
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or was absorbed in the College set up and endowed by 
Gregory XIII, at Christmas, 1579. Since that date the 
College has always enjoyed a legal existence ; but from 
1799 to 1818 it remained empty and its church was a ruin. 


6é 


Then the last period began, with Wiseman’s “ golden 
days.” After this fashion we may compute our twelve 
centuries, and ask whether any home of learning and 
hospitality for a particular nation in the Eternal City 
has continued, even with vicissitudes, so long as the 
Schola Anglorum. 

It began, according to Matthew Paris, with the King 
of Wessex, who, says Venerable Bede, “‘ went to Rome to 
visit the shrines of the blessed Apostles.” ‘This would 
have happened in 725, under Gregory II; and the house 
built by Ina was to be not only a lodge for royal and 
ecclesiastical pilgrims but a “ school ot sound doctrine 
and Catholic unity.” Thus the monk of St. Albans, 
following tradition—nay, with a prophet’s glance towards 
the future, when these very aims were destined_to inspire 
the latest martyrs on behalf of Papal Rome. Another 
monk, William of Malmesbury, gives the dignity here 
associated with Wessex to Offa, King of the Mercians, 
buried at Offchurch, near the Fosse Way, not far from 
which I am now writing. For he, too, was a Roman 
pilgrim. But the story of Ina, his institution of Peter’s 
pence or Romescot, his dedicatiow of a Lady Church 
long known as Santa Maria in Sassia, “‘ of the Saxons,” 
and his gift to it of the ancient miraculous Madonna, 
still existing at Santo Spirito, all form an admirable 
legend not to be lightly set aside. In the frescoes of the 
sacristy, painted in 1632 by Stephen Vai, with Ina may 
be seen not only Offa but Charlemagne, both adding 
their portion to the school in 794. ‘The place chosen, a 
little distant from St. Peter’s, gave its Teutonic name of 
the Burg to the whole region down to the Bridge of Sant’ 
Angelo. Various other schools sprang up in that quarter, 
of the “‘ Franks, Frisians, Lombards”; and the Armenians 
live there to-day. It had once been termed the palatium 
Neronis ; it contained the Gardens of Agrippina; but 
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lying as it did outside the old walls of Rome it suffered 
from enemy incursions, of which the most amazing fell 
in 846, when Saracens desecrated the Confession of St. 
Peter, thereby compelling the Pope to fortify the Leonine 
City called after him. Under this Pontiff, Leo IV, it 
was that a fire, beginning in the Saxon school, laid waste 
the Borgo until checked (so the story ran) by the Pope’s 
uplifted hand. We have looked, many of us, on Raphael’s 
brilliant genre picture of the “‘ Incendio,”’ which adorns 
the Stanze of the Vatican, Symbolically, it represents 
the burning of Troy, and the rescue of Anchises by his 
son Aineas. Did one or other of the young enthusiasts 
who peopled the English College after 1580 dream that 
he might himself become an Aineas of the Papacy, 
menaced by truculent heretics? The frescoes of Santo 
Spirito and tue marvellous design of Raphael bring 
vividly to our brooding thought a vanished age, that of 
the early English pilgrim-scholars, best perhaps typified 
in St. Wilfrid of Ripon, whose journeys mark an era, 
while they bear witness of the nation’s loyalty to Rome, 
and were followed by hardy travellers of all ranks over the 
Alps, whose chief desire, like that of St. Paul, was “‘ videre 
Petrum ”—to set eyes on the Vicar of Christ. 

The first period, then, I will name “ of the Pilgrims,” 
those devout Saxons, the religious pattern of whom is 
Bede, truly a “ beautiful spirit,” contemplative, learned, 
Roman in faith and temper. With William of Normandy 
a changed world rises to view, which discovers in con- 
tinually clearer lineaments the growing variance between 
layman and cleric, King and Pope, State and Church. 
This second period—distinctly indicated as beginning 
when the Conqueror would pay no feudal or secular 
homage to Gregory VII, although to the previous Pope, 
Alexander II, he owed any legal recognition of his claim 
upon the English Crown—is broken into many great 
hours, during one of which Innocent III became Overlord 
of John Lackland. But always it is seen advancing, in 
spite of St. Anselm, St. Thomas Becket, and Stephen 
Langton, to the anti-Papal legislation so familiar to us 
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‘by those titles of “‘ Provisors ” and “‘ Praemunire,” which 
led up to the statute of Henry VIII in 1534, establishing 
the Royal Supremacy. During the Tenth Century and 
the first half of the Eleventh, in Rome’s darkest days, 
Englishmen still “roamed thither”; not as modern 
tourists with a guide-book, but as wayfarers to the 
Apostle’s tomb. We find among them, Sigeric, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Abbot Samson, made 
famous unexpectedly by Carlyle, but not without reason. 
Then came the age of antipopes, set up by Erastian 
Emperors ; the quarrels of Norman Kings with Canter- 
bury ; and the restriction upon subjects from leaving the 
realm unless they had licence. The Germans, who saw 
their War Lord crowned in St. Peter’s, were constantly 
not slow to massacre the Roman people outside; and 
Rome itself was laid under an interdict by Hadrian IV, 
the English Pope. We cannot wonder that pilgrims fell 
off, or that the Schola Anglorum decayed. In 1162 the 
Cardinal of St. Eustachius wrote to St. Thomas that the 
““Church of the Saxons” was stricken with poverty. 
During the last quarter of the century all the buildings 
except that church went to ruin. From the Annals of 
Waverley we learn how Innocent III founded a hospital, 
‘in the place formerly occupied by a home for English 
pilgrims, and gave it lands.” ‘This was the first institution 
of the kind, they say, receiving poor and sick, in Western 
Europe, as distinct from the monastic care of them. Some 
part of the endowment came by collections in England ; 
even King John settled a hundred marks a year on the 
Hospital of Sta. Maria in Saxia; but it was never a national 
centre. To its confraternity belonged, it appears, 
Giraldus Cambrensis, the friend of Innocent III, and, 
for us, the last of pilgrims to the Schola Anglorum in 
the Borgo,—my far-off cousin, Gerald Barry. 

Although English names of renown, such as Alexander 
of Hales and Roger Bacon, vindicate to themselves a 
distinct place in the widespread movement we term 
Scholasticism, which filled with its achievements and 
disputes the next two centuries, Rome itself was not then 
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a city of universities, nor did England make any attempt 
to revive the ancient house of studies on Tiber’s side. 
Rome, in the Thirteenth Century, had little leisure to 
open books ; the world’s great school was Paris. Dante 
studied philosophy in the Quartier Latin, perhaps visited 
Franciscan Oxford; but to Rome he went on Jubilee, 
in 1300, receiving an indulgence from Bonitace VIII, 
which, in the Divine Comedy, he did not return in kind. 
That Jubilee was intended to make amends for the recent 
and final loss of sacred places in the Holy Land. It 
became the first of many which were held at shorter 
intervals. Clement VI from Avignon proclaimed its 
successor in 1350, which brought an immense concourse 
to the Seven Hills, with hospices improvised for the 
nations, several of which have lasted until now, “‘ Aragon, 
Leon, Flanders, Sweden, Germany, France”; but the 
English had not any. It appears, consequently on this 
state of things, that before 1360 a guild of English laymen 
bad bought property in the Via Monserrato, leading to 
the bridge of Sant’ Angelo, with a view to setting up 
a shelter for their fellow countrymen, strangers and 
pilgrims, arriving in Rome. ‘The foundation-charter, 
bearing date January 27th, 1362, as already noted, may 
still be seen in our archives. John Shepherd, rosary- 
seller, was the vendor; the price was forty gold florins, 
paid by the Confraternity of the English ; and the one- 
storied house with a garden behind it stood in the 
Seventh Region, known as “ Arenula” or “ Regola,” 
which Gibbon designates as “a quarter of the city in- 
habited only by mechanics and Jews.” The Ghetto, 
which, however, did not then exist, but belongs to the 
year 1556, has been swept away in my lifetime. As for 
the Region so-called, it remains famous and sinister in 
history, illustrated by Rienzi, “ last of the Tribunes,” by 
the Cenci, the Savelli, and the Farnese families, with 
enormous mansions, each a fortress or a palace, to serve 
as their monuments. ‘“ Over the solemn portals,” writes 
Thackeray, holding Clive Newcome’s pen, “ are ancient 
mystic escutcheons—vast shields of princes and cardinals, 
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such as Ariosto’s knights might take down; and every E 
figure about them is a picture by himself.” From the! C 
Ponte San Sisto right on to the Island of Tiber stretches 
Arenula, “ the region of the sandy shore.” It lies in the} ‘ 
heart of Rome. 

Here, then, a site was secured, for five hundred and 
sixty years—and who knows for how many more to come ? 
—on which, in hostel or college, the question might be 
pat to trial of England’s relations towards the Holy See. 
Edward III was reigning, at momentary peace with p 
France ; but in 1366 he would be repudiating the claim +] 
to feudal supremacy over his kingdom, which the Popes ~~ 
had maintained ever since John’s submission in the Templ I 
Church. The statutes of Provisors and Praemunire ha 
been passed in 1351 and 1353. At Avignon the Papacy 
was yet in its Babylonish captivity, with a Great Schism 
of the West already certain, thanks to national difference 
and ambitions, now that the Empire itself had ceased t 7 
be Roman with Charles IV and his Golden Bull. On 
October 8th, 1354, the insane Rienzi had met an end E 
like Czsar’s, but marred by cowardice, slain at the foot) .” 
of the Capitol. The Black Death had smitten down one : 
in three of the population in Europe. And momee : 
deserted by the Popes, evoked from Petrarch’s loyal heart! : 
a lament in which we hear the voice of discrowned io 4 








pleading for life and art, for religion as well as for aj c, 
nobler civil state of man. From this time onward unti 
the full dawn of the Renaissance is an Intermezzo, a con-§ « 
fusion everywhere threatening to end in sheer anarchy. 
But it made of the Middle Ages past history, while no 
man seemed able to guess what would follow. 

Thus begun, with subsequent approval from Pope " 
Gregory XI, the Guild and Hospice flourished. In 1397 brs 
John White, a merchant citizen of London dwelling in 
Rome, set up another house for poor English pilgrims,} 7 
near St. Chrysogonus in Trastevere, which was well the 
endowed, having its own religious brotherhood. Its 
dedication to St. Edmund, K.M., revives the memory 
of devout Saxon monarchs. A union between the twe 
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English hospitals came about in 1464, the Guardian and 
Councillors of both to be henceforth identical; and the 
chapel of St. Edmund across the Tiber was not finally 
closed until 1664. Under the style familiar to chroniclers, 
the Hospice of St. Thomas sheltered many noted English 
travellers, among them Fitzhugh, Bishop of London in 
1429, and in 1491 Linacre, regarded as primary founder 
of the College of Physicians, and pupil of Prior Sellyng 
at Canterbury, in whose company he heard lectures at 
Padua. His appearance in the list of Councillors associates 
the house in Via Monserrato with a Greek scholar and a 
pioneer of science. Another significant name is John 
Giglis, who had served as Papal Collector in England 
under Sixtus IV, and was appointed Bishop of Worcester 
in 1497. We read also of Dr. Inge, a Winchester scholar, 
agent to Cardinal Wolsey in Rome, made Bishop of Meath 
in 1§12, Archbishop of Dublin in 1521. The English 
Hospice had become the recognized centre of national 
concerns at Rome; it was supported by collections in 
England, by gifts from wealthy pilgrims, by legacies, and 


its own not inconsiderable revenues. It does not seem 


el to have required assistance from the Holy See. ‘To every 


} pilgrim it gave hospitality, generous according to need. 

he Church had six altars with chaplains, and the 
English ambassador resided in the Hospice, for which 
Statutes were drawn up under Henry VII in 1486 and 
1498. The institution held rank as a royal establishment, 
“* a safe refuge and sure help ” to all English subjects. In 
1497 Alexander VI—with whose official routine, outside 
politics and his family interests, critics do not find fault, 
so far as I have read—confirmed by Bull his predecessors’ 
grants and took the Hospice under his protection. Seven 
years later, Henry VII annexed the appointment of 
Custos to the Crown. With the year 1509 we come to 
Henry VIII, and to Bainbridge, Archbishop of York— 
then in Rome, who was named Guardian in 1510, Cardinal 
in 1512. He died of poison administered by an Italian 
two years later. His monumental effigy, an impressive 
work of art, may be viewed still in the English College. 
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We have reached the high noon of the Renaissance, 
and the Reformation stands at the doors. Dr. Richard 
Pace, who succeeded Cardinal Bainbridge, was an 
emissary of the King and of Wolsey, a churchman, 
politician, humanist. Another Dr. Giglis, who was 
Governor in 1519, combined the duties of Bishop of 
Worcester with those of English envoy to the Pope; in 
like fashion did Thomas Hannibal (1522-24), Doctor of 
Laws ac Oxford and Cambridge, as well as Master of the 
Rolls. In 1521, Clerk, Bishop of Bath and Wells, pre- 
sented to Leo X in full Consistory a very celebrated 
volume from its self-styled author, Henry VIII, King of 
England, on the Seven Sacraments, in reward of which 


the Holy Father declared him to be “‘ Defender of the , 


Faith.” It was strictly a personal distinction ; but the 
title remains to this day on British coins and -proclama- 
tions. Bishop Clerk made much of England’s unyielding 
orthodoxy and “obedience due to the Holy Roman 
Church,” not having the gift of prophecy even at short 
sight. He governed che Hospice two years, died in London, 
1540, and has a memorial stone in the College. And now 
the end was come, ia the shape of a twofold catastrophe. 

In 1520, just four centuries ago, Luther broke with 
Rome once for all. The new Emperor, Charles V, a 
Fleming and a Spaniard, never meaning to give up the 
Catholic creed, but implacably Erastian after his sullen 
manner, played an ambiguous game, made use of the 
Reformer to cross the enemies who were opposing this 
high-flying Lord of the World, and in 1527 permitted a 
host of miscreants, Lutheran, Spanish, or what you will, 
to march against Clement VII and the Capital of Christen- 
dom. The Sack of Rome followed. For eight days it 
continued. As I have written elsewhere, “‘ murder, lust, 
sacrilege, avarice, held high festival ; and Spaniards out- 
did Germans in riot and pillage. Nine months passed 
before the lawless soldiers quitted their prey.” Nothing 
done afterwards by Charles V to preserve the Church 
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in her agonized conflict with unbelief can atone for this } 


horrible treason to God and man. During the violation 
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of Rome, as was inevitable, the English Hospice under- 
went pillage. Its affairs fell into disorder. ‘* There is an 
entire absence of accounts and inventories for the years 
1527 to 1538’; and in 1530 Clement VII granted special 
Indulgences to all who would help in restoring tne 
Church, “‘ which in the sack of the City by the Bourbon 
had lost all its altar-plate, as well as other property and 
papers.” ‘The ruffian so designated had brought into our 
Catholic Sion these fresh Lombards, Saracens, and Im- 
perialists, to whom religion or civilization could only 
signify plunder. Mgr. Mann does it no more than 
justice when he calls the period we are now glancing at 
“the most vandal of centuries.” A greater pillage even 
than that of Rome was at hand—the fall of Monasticism 
all over the Reformers’ dominions, with royal despots 
appropriating the patrimony of the poor, and squandering 
it on a new order of nobles who would defend this, their 
real and true faith, against the Roman Church by arms, 
laws, tortures, confiscations, to say nothing of falsehood 
and treachery as required. The ringleader in this con- 
quering lay-movement was already found in 1§27; he 
was Henry Tudor, whose conscience struck the singular 
key-note, ever since kept sounding in English ears, of a 
superior morality, in comparison with which Rome is 
the “‘ false Duessa,” mistress of unchristian casuistry, and 
a liar from the beginning. 

Thus we have reached the fatal third period, or last 
play of the trilogy, which we may call ‘‘ The Protestants,” 
when the English Hospice, losing its claim on the Crown, 
must have come to an end, unless it could serve in what- 
ever degree possible as a place of refuge to exiles for the 
Faith. In 1538 most of the members attached to the 
Fraternity were dead or else had disappeared. What 
would befall the Institution ? The appointment of its 
Guardian had surely been forfeited by the apostate King 
and passed to the Holy See. Accordingly, on March 8th, 
1538, the reigning Pope, Paul III, named certain Eng- 
lishmen as brethren of the Hospice and the royal exile, 
Cardinal Pole, as Custos over it. 
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There is abundant reason why we should regard this 
event, so far as the English College is concerned, as the 
prelude to the first chapter of the Counter-Reformation. 
The link between old and new was Reginald Pole. In 
the spring of 1532 he had quitted England by Henry’s 
licence; and at Venice in 1536 he composed, with 
infinite care, his reply to the King, Pro Ecclesiasticae 
Unitatis Defensione, which deserves to be considered 
as the opening volume, and in some respects the pattern, 
of that never-ceasing polemic literature, so characteristic 
of the whole anti-Protestant movement, where the 








Venerabile holds a conspicuous rank. Pole was at this | 


time only a cleric, not a priest ; by obedience he had sub- 
mitted to be made Cardinal, in December, 1536, with 
Caraffa, who became later on Paul IV, and the learned 
Sadoleto, Bishop of Carpentras. These names, significant 
of the long-heralded restoration within the Church, gave 
wide and deep satisfaction. From henceforth until his 
days were ended Pole stood out as leader of English 
Catholics abroad, and in Queen Mary’s brief reign at 
home. His situation as regards the Holy See was unique. 
Of royal English descent on both sides, he might claim 
through his mother, Margaret Plantagenet, as the only 
surviving child of George, Duke of Clarence, a right to 
the throne which Henry occupied, among other scions 
of the White Rose. He had for years eaten the bitter 
bread of exile, rather than acknowledge the King to be 
Head of God’s Church. And so to the first generation of 
Anglicans he figured as “ an arrant traitor who is with 
the Bishop of Rome.”’ His book against the royal heresies, 
couched in a rhetoric that delighted the Latin-reading 
world of those Ciceronian days, had been sent bravely 
to the chief culprit, who was in consequence still more 
resolved on “‘ exterminating,” as he said, “‘ the House of 
Montague,” Pole’s kith and kin. That valiant woman, 
his mother, Margaret of Salisbury, was attainted and 
would suffer martyrdom in the downfall of their house. 
And among the charges against them all, one of the 
heaviest was Reginald’s acceptance of the purple at the 
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hands of Paul III. Whatever then might yet be in store 
for him of grief or triumph, Cardinal Pole was a living 
Confessor of the Faith, to whom the Pontiff owed every 
consideration. 

He governed the Hospice by deputies, one of whom 
was Goldwell, afterwards Bishop of St. Asaph and last 
of the Hierarchy ; another was Peto the Franciscan, an 
Israelite without guile, but chosen to vex the Cardinal 
during the disastrous close of Mary’s reign. Pole’s 
account book from 1548 to 15§9 is extant, with its curious 
entry in another hand for December 5th, 1549, when a 
guard of soldiers came about the house to protect it from 
the Romans. A critical moment in the history of Pole 
himself and of the Church had come and gone. Paul III 
was dead; the Conclave had assembled. On December 
§th the English Cardinal wanted only two votes and he 
would have been Pope; but he declined Farnese’s pro- 
posal of “ adoration’; and Julius III was elected in his 
stead. We may pass over the rest of his career as Legate 
and Archbishop of Canterbury. On November 17th, 1559, 
Catholic England expired with Queen and Cardinal. Our 
next telling date is April 23rd, 1579, when Gregory XIII, 
after preparations which began about 1575, founded 
the English College on St. George’s Day. 

The Pontiff’s councillors in this bold undertaking were 
William Allen and Owen Lewis. I call it bold, as the 
events which ensued upon it during a long course of 
years proved, in a fashion, at once terror-striking and 
steangely mixed of good and evil. But, how much soever 
of a venture it might and did turn out to be, the neces- 
sity of meeting thereby a still more threatening risk was 
beyond dispute, in the eyes of exiled Catholics like the 
men I have named. They were both graduates of Oxford. 
Allen had been Fellow of Oriel and Principal of St. Mary 
Hall. They desired to promote the idea of Seminary 
training for the clergy, which was drawn out with great 
care by the Council of Trent. Still more did they long 
to find some way of parrying the deadly blows aimed by 


Elizabeth and her advisers against what was left of 
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Catholic faith and practice in the land they should never 
see again. We must keep the whole state of the realm 
after twenty years, during which the Queen had governed 
without successful opposition, clearly ia view. That her 
policy was winning no reader of history can doubt, and 
Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, bears witness. The 
ancient Hierarchy was doomed by mere lapse of time ; 
the faithful were going in multitudes to the Anglican 
services, under constraint indeed, but with consequences 
already calculated to end in a general submission, from 
which recovery would be impossible. Priests could not 
be ordained, much less rightly disciplined for their duties 
at home. Allen’s far-sighted zeal had prompted his 
foundations at Douay and Rheims. St. Ignatius of 
Loyola, in 1553, had established the great German 
College in Rome. The example was now followed. 

Pope Gregory merged in one the old Hospice and the 
new College; with ample endowments to sustain it, the 
influence and traditions of Catholic Oxford to shape its 
studies, and a crowd of ardent youths devoted to their 
country as to the Holy See ready to enter within its 
walls. We might describe its purpose to be a Roman— 
not an Italian—Mission to England, or the Return of 
the Pilgrims, bearing in hands and heart St. Peter’s faith. 
Did it likewise mean a Spanish invasion? Enemies have 
always said so. But incidents happening in its first years, 
no less tragical than significant, were to demonstrate 
that these young men felt with Catholics at home that 
passionate hatred of a foreign yoke, by the vehemence 
and strength of which the “Invincible Armada” was 
broken. 

Allen’s missionary enterprise contemplated the secular 
clergy ; but he admired and upheld the Company of 
Jesus, which was then filling the world with its fame. We 
cannot speak of Robert Parsons, S.J., as among the first 
Founders of the-English College ; yet his name, his acts 
and writings, his very mortal relics, bind him for ever to 
its fortunes. Heroic adventures lie open to checks and 
defacement from petty hindrances ; and this of the sons 
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of St. Thomas did not prove an exception. The govern- 
ment of Dr. Clenock, a Welshman, who had been Warden 
of the Hospice from 1565, led, in 1579, even before the 
College was formally instituted, to revolt on part of the 
students—an outbreak in which it does not appear that 
the Roman Jesuits had any concern. The consequences 
were out of all proportion to the occasion. Summing 
them up, we may say that the College passed under Jesuit 
rule, and the Society pledged itself to the English Mission. 
Hitherto Parsons had laboured with his Superiors for this 
great object in vain. Although many English exiles, like 
himself, were members of the Company, not England 
but India and the Far East drew the attention of those 
in whom St. Francis Xavier’s life and death awakened 
enthusiasm for a dangerous career. Parsons was ready 
to go East or West ; he believed, however, and he wrote 
to Allen, that the combination of the Fathers with 
seminary priests was a thing of so great consequence as 
would well reward Allen’s journey in 1579 to Rome. 
Certainly, that journey had a decisive effect on the future 
history of England. After much debate, Aquaviva, then 
Roman Provincial, and Parsons, convinced the General, 
Mercurianus, against his former mind, that England 
should be a field of enterprise. Next year, in 1580, the 
Jesuit invasion’ began. Its immediate results were a 
marvellous “* second spring ”’ of piety among the remnant 
of the faithful, their withdrawing from the Anglican 
services, the unbounded alarm of Queen and Government, 
with fresh penal laws, by force of which to persist in 
practising the Catholic religion or to be reconciled with 
it became high treason, while to abstain from the State 
Church brought confiscation of the estates of recusants 
by exhaustive fines. The English era of Martyrs, inau- 
gurated by Cuthbert Mayne, the missionary priest from 
Douay, in 1578, was to continue for a full century 
beyond the Popish Plot, while that of legal servitude 
went on to 1778, the eve of the French Revolution. 
Some of these things had been anticipated in the 
Jesuit discussion with remarkable sagacity—in particular, 
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the countermove by which their coming would be con- 
strued as the prelude to hostile attacks from Spain or the 


Pope, and “treason ”’ would be the cry. Parsons and 


Campion set out from the English College on their 
memorable expedition in April, 1580, with five other 
priests, among them Ralph Sherwin, our proto-martyr, 
who was executed at Tyburn with Campion and Bryant 
on December Ist, 1581. I cannot forbear quoting from 
Campion’s Brag and Challenge, as people mockingly 
called it—which is no less a defiance than a summons 
back to Rome—the passage that justifies College and 
Society in their forlorn hope : 

** Many innocent hands,” cries the Oxford pleader to 
the Lords of the Council, “ are lifted up unto heaven for 
you daily and hourly, by those English students whose 
posterity shall not die, which, beyond the seas, gathering 
virtue and sufficient knowledge for the purpose, are 
determined never to give you over, but either to win 
you to heaven or to die upon your pikes. And touching 
our Society, be it known unto you that we have made a 
League—all the Jesuits in the world, whose succession 
and multitude must over-reach all the practices of 
England—cheerfully to carry the cross that you shall lay 
upon us, and never to despair your recovery while we 
have a man left to enjoy your Tyburn, or to be racked 
with your torments, or to be consumed with your prisons. 
The expense is reckoned, the enterprise is begun.” 

Taken at his word, the man whose whole design was 
the conversion of England, paid the price. Parsons, how- 
ever, escaping the persecution, went across the Channel, 
to live the life of a statesman, or a conspirator, according 
to the point of view we adopt ; he was called in to settle 
the disputes unhappily recurring at the College, himself 
becoming Rector in 1589, and again from 1598 until 
1610, when he died, still unreconciled to a Protestant 
succession in Great Britain. His singular invention of 
an ‘‘ Archpriest ” to serve English Catholics instead of 
bishops, though accepted by the Holy See, became a root 
of discord. The College, thronged at its beginning with 
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students who made a brilliant impression in the Roman 
schools, never failed to send into the harvest missionaries 
and martyrs. A remarkable inscription which we read 
constantly in our cloister told us that “‘ forty-four alumni 
of this house had suffered death in England on behalf of 
the Catholic Faith.” ‘The Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
December 29th, 1880, recognized thirty-six as Blessed 
and six as Venerable, seven others being probable claim- 
ants. And the number of Confessors cannot be fewer than 
at least one hundred, while it may be considerab]v more, 
since our chief record, the College Diary, relates to 
those who entered the Society of Jesus. The fifty pages 
that Cardinal Gasquet devotes to these intrepid cham- 
pions, under the rubrics “ Salvete Flores Martyrum,” 
and “‘ Confessoresque Lucidi,” make our “‘ Golden Book,” 
which would alone do more than sanctify the foundation 
of Cardinal Allen and Pope Gregory XIII, entitling it 
to undying regard from Catholics in England. Gladly 
would I dwell on these brave and touching pages did 
space allow. But a saying of Francis Bacon, uttered 
when the Great Persecution had just begun, seems to 
haunt me ; he speaks of the “‘ divine consistency ” shown 
by our martyrs, which made such an echo that the whole 
nation rang with it and was moved. What did St. 
Philip’s “‘ flowers of innocence” die for? Burghley 
argued that their crime was disloyalty, and Allen answered 
him well; but another Puritan, not knowing how truly 
he spoke, said to a Catholic on the scaffold, “ In your 
religion lies all treason.” Not to attend the Anglican 
service made it so. This was, if we will pierce into it, 
the heart of controversy between Rome and the English 
Crown; not any deposing power of the Pope, or plots 
to assassinate Queen Elizabeth. 

As for the College, with its frequent “ stirs ” due to 
patriotism which would not hear of books favouring the 
Spanish succession, or to chafings under a discipline not 
always considerate of the English genius, I mark with 
pride the testimony borne to the students by a visitation 
so early as 1585: “‘Putting on one side their spirit of 
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independence, we have heard nothing grave against them, 
but have seen evidence of their modesty, continence, and 
great piety.” Almost the same words fell from the lips 
of a Roman Cardinal, some three centuries later, per- 
plexed by a frankness of demeanour quite intelligible to 
Britons, but edified by a manly religion which proved its 
sincerity without constraint. It was owing to the strenu- 
ous opposition of Father Parsons that the General of the 
Society did not give up the College in 1586, or in 1594, 
in which latter year Cardinal Allen finished a career most 
worthy when beheld under its spiritual aspect, but 
politically a failure, and to his Catholic countrymen, for 
whose welfare he spent himself, a misfortune. Allowing 
with Canon Tierney that the divisions which went far 
to ruin our cause, and which have come down to us in 
the chronique scandaleuse of a troubled period, sprang 
from differences in policy, not in faith, it is the judgment 
of Cardinal Gasquet that we must look elsewhere if we 
would rightly understand the story of the Venerabile. 
It reflected the state of Catholics at home. “ It may be 
said without offence,” writes our eminent author, “ that 
the fact that the College in Rome, though founded for 
the education of secular priests, was directed by members 
of the Society of Jesus, was the main source of contention 
and strife.”” Had this been altered, he concludes, “ the 
College would have become a much more flourishing 
centre of English ecclesiastical life than in fact it ever was 
during the many decades of Jesuit rule.” 

I can add to these carefully considered observations 
merely the remark that a modus vivendi was at all times 
possible, founded on the Oxford or, indeed, the Roman tra- 
dition of distinguishing the Colleges from the University, 
and leaving each national or local institution to its own 
authorities. This might be a solution displeasing to 
Father Parsons, though he knew its merits ; but in my own 
day the Jesuits taught without governing the students 
who attended their Gregorian University from the Via 
Monserrato. Parsons held a view which put the secular 
clergy in the lower place. They resented it; and his 
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high-handed proceedings in 1598 and 1602, when their 
appellants came to Rome, made a wound so deep that it 
was never healed. The clergy could not get the College 
transferred to them; it was their own house, yet es- 
tranged ; and so it languished, declining upon youths 
not well-grounded in their studies nor assured of their 
vocation. The Registers from 1620 to 1700 are appar- 
ently missing; but “the Roman Institution does not, 
in results, compare favourably with the other English 
Colleges at Douay, Lisbon, Paris, or Liége.”” In 1667 it 
was recorded that 410 priests had been sent on the mission 
from the College. Of these fifty were authors of books 
of controversy, 130 had suffered imprisonment and 
torture, and above forty had laid down their lives. From 
1680 to 1695 Cardinal Howard was Protector of the 
Venerabile. He rebuilt it, and also the Palazzo Inglese, 
in 1685, from designs by Legenda and Carlo Fontana. 
He did much to realize the new scheme of having four 
Vicars-Apostolic in England, which continued down to 
1840. By the year 1739 the number of students had 
dwindled to sixteen; the position of Cathelics in Eng- 
land was deplorable; in 1764 Dr. Challoner could not 
send any advanced scholars. The financial state of the 
College had become, in 1772, almost desperate ; and next 
year the Society of Jesus was suppressed by Pope Clement 
XIV. “On the night of August 16th, 1773, the General 
of the Jesuits, Father Lorenzo Ricci, was conducted by 
Corsican soldiers to the English College.” ‘Thence he 
was transferred on September 22nd to Castel Sant’ 
Angelo, where he died in captivity. Italian secular priests 
were set over the Venerabile with no visible result ; by 
1798 it had, in fact, ceased to exist; and it. remained 
desolate and empty for some twenty years. Another 
Corsican soldier had turned the world upside down. The 
French took Rome on February roth, 1798, and pro- 
claimed the Roman Republic. It was to be expected 
that the English Institution would suffer now from the 
Gauls, as in 1527 it suffered from the Germans. All its 
property was annexed, the church desecrated and un- 
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roofed ; the dead were flung out of their tombs. The 
end had come; but not the end of all. 

For if the trilogy of “ Pilgrimages, Praemunire, and 
Protestantism ” was complete to the last act, the Church 
lived on. She advanced to new and strange conquests in 
the coming century. The political adventures of men 
like Parsons, Allen, Petre, James II, had utterly failed ; 
the religion which could not win by them was now, relying 
on its “ divine consistency,”’ to rise on the vision of man- 
kind as simply the religion of Christ, a revelation, a tra- 
dition, a history, a code of ethics, the security of true 
civilization. Napoleon passed to Saint Helena; the 
Papacy took up its task again. Rome, all through the 
hundred years now closing, has been more and more a 
“‘meeting-place of the nations,” according to that word 
of Irenezus. And the English College waited for fresh 
pilgrims to inhabit the forsaken house. They came, as of 
old, from the north—Gradwell and Wiseman—not to 
speak of Lingard, who seems to me the direct heir of 
Douay, Rheims, and the Venerabile, variously akin to all 
three. Gradwell, working with Cardinal Consalvi, 
restored the College ; Wiseman gave it a brilliant place 
in the Eternal City, and with himself a European reputa- 
tion for scholarship, for sympathy in the Romantic 
Movement, for the Humanities, and he did not shrink at 
sound of the dreaded name of science. There was in him 
something royal, as in ihis predecessor, Cardinal Pole, 
whom in other ways he resembles. He sought after 
reconciliation, avoided controversy, came by instinctive 
prompting within touch of Oxford, whence the Venerabile 
had derived its founders and first masters. He received 
the sword of Newman, a fit guerdon of his efforts. He 
established, in company with O’Connell, this Dus1iin 
REVIEW, Meaning it to be a principal organ and platform 
of English-speaking Catholics the world over, as well as 
their exponent to learned men, their brethren in the 
faith, everywhere. He fulfilled the long-thwarted aspira- 
tions of clergy and laity by persuading Rome to create a 
Hierarchy in England, becoming without ambition its 
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first Cardinal Archbishop. By a certain heartiness and 
simplicity this genial scholar won the affection before he 
died of the English people who had risen up in wrath at 
his coming. One grace, to make all perfect and to show 
England what Rome was indeed, he snatched as it were 
by the way—he wrote Fabiola: the Church of the Cata- 
combs, in which the story of martyrdom delicately told 
enshrines the very spirit of the English College, and would 
have earned St. Philip’s benediction. Let us unitethe names 
of Pole, Allen, Wiseman, and Newman in the memorial 
volume which Cardinal Gasquet has bestowed on us. Each 
lifts up the Lord’s banner; each gives an incentive and a 
lesson. I will draw the moral as it appears to me briefly. 
Men like Allen succeeded where they relied upon the 
essence and truth of religion; their strivings, however 
energetic, came to naught where they failed to distinguish 
between these and certain transient forms of political 
institutions which had outlived their day and were not 
forces but antiquities. The Sixteenth Century had a 
problem to grapple with such as no man at the time 
clearly understood. It could not be resolved by falling 
back on the medizval system of a theocracy under Pope 
and Emperor, nor yet by resting in the Royal Supremacy. 
Europe had ceased to be one in faith, and Christendom 
was no longer a fact. On the other hand, every attempt 
to define or safeguard a creed by royal power— cugus 
regio, ejus est religio”—was predestined to defeat, as 
the works of Rabelais and Montaigne already prophesied 
from afar. Of these deeper currents and new reaches in 
thought we find no faintest indication among politicians 
or churchmen in the period before us. The Spanish 
designs of which we read at wearisome length signify 
nothing to the future; “ treason and plot ” are equally 
nightmare dreams; only the martyrs know what they 
have to do and secure a victory. It is the triumph, as we 
say in modern speech, of conscience. In grander language 
still, “‘ Sancti per fidem vicerunt regna, operati sunt 
1ustitiam, adepti sunt repromissiones.” The Cross is 
mightier than the Sword. WILLIAM BARRY. 
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CONCERNING EINSTEIN 


HERE has been growing up in scientific circles for 

some considerable time a feeling that the funda- 
mental notions upon which science is based are by no 
means satisfactory. Mach suggested that they should be 
revised and redefined in the hope that thereby scientific 
theory might become less complex and more intelligible. 
Einstein, following in Mach’s wake, has revised at once the 
notions of space and time and the law of gravity. 

Though vast movements evolve but slowly, there is 
usually in the mental, as in the physical order, a spark 
before an explosion, and, following on the explosion, a 
shock. ‘The spark that gave impetus to the movement for 
scientific reform was the Michelson-Morley experiment ; 
the shock that has followed it is a radical revolution in our 
conception of space and time, offensive, it would seem, 
alike to common sense and to “ traditional ” philosophy. 
Yet Einstein, like other great reformers, does not profess 
to be a revolutionary. On the contrary, he claims that 
his theory is based on common-sense data, from which it 
has been deduced by strictly logical processes ; and on this 
very ground distinguishes it from ‘‘ constructive theories,” 
such as the kinetic theory of gases, which call into play 
imaginary entities such as molecules, and attempt by this 
means “ to build a picture of complex phenomena out of 
some relatively simple proposition” (viz., the laws of 
motion).* ‘The relativity theory is, he says, a “ theory of 
principle.” It uses not the synthetic, but the analytic 
method ; and is based not on “ hypothetical constitu- 
ents,” but on “ the empirically observed general properties 
of phenomena, principles from which mathematical formulz 
are deduced, of such akind that they apply to every case that 
presents itself.” 

Such a claim does not sound revolutionary, but just the 
reverse. If it can be justified, the theory of relativity 
ought to be no less certain than are the sciences of number 
and of geometry, which also are theories of principle, 

_* Einstein’s article in The Times, Nov. 28, 1919. 
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Concerning Einstein 


whose starting-point and foundation are empirically 
observed general properties of phenomena, from which 

rinciples are deduced that are applicable in every case. 
6, far from conflicting with common sense, it ought to be 
in complete harmony with it, and so far from violating 
the conclusions of sound philosophy, it ought to bear them 
out. 

The science of number is based on the fact that objects 
of experience are individual, or may be considered as 
individual, i.e., as other than one another; and again 
that they may be combined into groups in various ways: 
a group of four, for instance, may be produced in several 
ways, each of which in result is equivalent, and so of any 
other group we choose to take. Given individual objects 
and a mind which can combine them in groups, the formu- 
lz of arithmetic follow as a necessary consequence, and 
are applicable to any group that presents itself, once we 
have counted correctly its members. So also of the 
science of geometry, which is based on the fact that 
objects of experience have figure and shape and bound- 
aries. Having defined what we mean by these terms, we 
can deduce the laws expressing their relations, and these 
laws will be applicable to any case that presents itself, once 
we recognize its figure and that of the object with which 
we wish to relate it. The theory of relativity, according 
to Einstein, is of like nature. It is based on a fact of 
experience, from which certain principles are deduced. 
It will, therefore, be applicable to every case of like nature 
which experience may present. 

The discovery of this fact of experience was due to the 
Michelson-Morley experiment. If the earth and the sun 
move relatively one to the other, and there be “ether” 
between them, either the earth or the sun, or both of them, 
ought also to move relatively to the ether itself. The 
Michelson-Morley experiment was devised in order to 
test this conclusion, but yielded a negative result. Appar- 
ently there is no relative motion between the earth and the 
ether. Hence we are forced to conclude either (1) that 
there is no ether, or (2) that there is really no relative 
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motion between the earth and the ether (nor yet in the 
parallel case of the sun and the ether), or (3) that, though 
there really is relative motion between the earth and the 
ether, it cannot, from the very nature of the case, be 
discerned by human experiment. 

The elimination of the ether would seem to involve us 
not only in the acceptance of that bugbear of natural 
philosophy, actio in distans, but would also spell ruin for 
a well established hypothesis known as the undulatory 
theory of light. The denial of motion relative to the 
ether would mean that bodies, such as the earth, which 
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exist in the ether, cannot be moving relative one to the | 


other, since, if the ether be stationary and they be sta- 


tionary in respect to it, they must also be stationary in | 


respect to one another—a conclusion that is plainly con- 
tradicted by fact. Hence Einstein, and indeed almost 
all scientists, have adopted the third alternative: the 
earth does move relative to the ether, but for some reason 
or other this relative motion is indiscernible to us. 
Einstein, however, has gone further. His relativity 
theory attempts to explain why motion relative to the 
ether both is and must be indiscernible to us. 


If the earth really is moving through the ether it ought : 


to take light a longer time to travel a given distance 
backwards and forwards, against and with that motion 
than it would take it to travel the same distance back- 
wards and forwards across the ether stream, just as it takes 
a man a longer time to swim a given distance up and down 
a river than it takes him to swim the same distance across 


es 





it, the difference in rate being proportional in both cases | 
to the velocity of the current and to the velocity of the | 
moving body which traverses it. It is precisely this} 


difference in time, however, that the Michelson-Morley 
experiment fails to detect. But why? Precisely because 


we are moving relative to the ether, says Einstein. For | 


the measurement of objects made from a body that 1s moving, 
must of necessity give different results according to thé 


direction 1n which that body is moving, and according to the | 


rate of its movement. 
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Concerning Einstein 


Take the case of a moving train. A person in the train 
measures all objects within it, the size of the windows, 
shape of the roof, length of the corridor, weight of the 
foot-warmers, as if he were at rest. But suppose he 
has to measure objects outside the train—the distance 
between two telegraph poles, for instance. He will 
measure it by a corresponding length on the train. He 
might perhaps place two observers a given distance apart 
who should observe each a telegraph post and note the 
angle from which they observed it. But the two observa- 
tions, to be of any use, must be made at precisely the same 
moment. ‘To effect this, some means of communication 
must be established between the two observers. Yet ail 
communication takes time, even if it be accomplished by 
light-signals which travel at the rate of 300,000 kilometres 
a second, and whilst the light signal is travelling the train 
will be moving either in the same or in the opposite 
direction. Both the speed of the train and the speed of 
light must be allowed for, if the measurement is to be 
exact. And, though the latter is so fast that it can be 
neglected for all ordinary purposes, it cannot be neglected 
where, as in astronomy, vast distances are involved, or 
where measurements are exceedingly minute. Neither 
can the velocity of the earth’s motion through the ether 
be neglected, for this also, like the velocity of the train, 
will make a difference to our judgment of simultaneity. 
But of the absolute rate of the earth’s motion through the 
ether we know nothing. All we know is its velocity relative 
to the sun or the moon or the planets. 

Before drawing any inferences from these facts, let us 
try to make the matter yet more plain by an examination 
of the analogous case of measurements which involve the 
rate of sound. 

A subaltern on an armoured train is required to fire 
simultaneously two guns, one stationed at the front and 
the other at the rear of the train. He gives the requisite 
orders, and, placing himself midway between the guns, 
hears their reports at precisely the same moment. Good, 
he says, my orders were obeyed. But the major, who had 
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stationed himself on a bank and found himself equidistant 
from the guns at the moment when they were fired, did 
not hear the reports simultaneously. The fore-gun, he 
said, was fired a fraction of a second before the other. 

Who was right ? The major surely. Both observers 
were placed midway between the guns at the moment of 
firing, but whereas the major was stationary, the subal- 
tern was moving. Consequently, while the sound of the 
two guns was moving toward him, he was moving toward 
the sound-waves emanating from the fore-gun, and away 
from those emanating from the rear-gun. He forgot this, 
and so, because he heard the reports at the same moment, 
judged that the guns had been fired at the same moment, 
which in point of fact was not the case. 


Position at the moment of firing. 


Rear-gun Sub. Fore-gun 
. * * 
> > = @& > a 2 @ ee > - = = . > < * < >a < * « *# < 
* * * 
Rear-gun Sub. Fore-gun 


Position when the reports are heard. 


(The dotted line indicates the distance sound has to travel, 
and the arrowheads its direction.) 


The error of the subaltern was due to the fact that, 
ignoring the motion of the train relative to the sound- 
waves from the guns, he had assumed that at the moment 
of hearing their reports he was in the same position relative 
to their origin as he had been at the moment when they 
were fired, and still was in respect to the position of the 
guns. He would have made a similar mistake had he 
known that the guns were fired simultaneously, and 
judged them to be equidistant from the fact that he 

eard them at the same moment. So also would he have 
made a mistake, though a very much smaller one, had he 
(without taking account of the speed of his train and of the 
velocity of light) judged that the guns, being equidistant, 
were fired simultaneously because he saw simultaneously 
their flashes ; or, again, had he judged that, being fired 
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simultaneously and having observed theit ae ‘at pre- 
cisely the same moment, they were for that ul- 
distant from himself. Though sound travels at ey 


a second and light at 300,000 kilometres a second, both” 


take time to travel. Hence their rate of travel relative 
to our rate of travel must make a difference both to our 
judgments of simultaneity and to our judgments of 
length (when it supposes simultaneity) in all cases where 
the times we calculate and the distances we measure 
concern events that lie outside the moving system from 
which they are made and to which we refer them. 

That is the “ empirically observed property of pheno- 
mena” upon which the theory of Einstein is based. 
The rate of motion of a moving system makes a difference 
to the measurements that are made from it. Measure- 
ments made by us from the point of view of our own 
planet will not be the same as those made by a hypothetical 
observer on some other planet which is moving in a differ- 
ent direction and with a velocity different from ours. Our 
space and time, i.e., our measurements in space and time, 
will not be the same as his, for the ratio of our velocity 
to that of light, v’/c and the ratio of some other planet’s 
velocity to that of light v”/c will not be the same, and, 
though we do not know what these ratios are, they will 
none the less affect our calculations. They will not 
necessarily affect a// calculations, and astronomy has 
hitherto neglected this fact without serious disaster. 
Nevertheless there are sometimes unexplained differences 
in astronomy between what astronomers calculate should 
happen and what really does happen, and it may be 
that this hitherto neglected factor w/e will account for 
them. 

Though the rate at which different planets are mov- 
ing through the ether is unknown, we do know their 
velocities relative to one another. Also it is reasonable to 
assume that the velocity of light is constant 1m vacuo, i.e., 
in so far as it is unaffected by the medium through which 
it travels or by gravity. We know, therefore, the relative 
magnitudes of our “ v’s” and also the magnitude of ¢, 
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Concerning Einstein 


which is 300,000 kilometres per second; and on this 
basis it is possible to co-ordinate measurements made from 
the point of view of the earth with those that would be 
made by observers on other planets. If each planet be 
represented by a system of moving co-ordinates, since we 
know the ratio of their velocities, it is possible to find 
formule by means of which measurements of position, 
distance and shape, can be transformed from one system 
to another. It will be necessary, however, to use not 
three, but four co-ordinates, since it is upon the relative 
rates of the systems that the transformation will depend, 
and rate is the ratio of distance to time, which will thus 
be our fourth co-ordinate. 

But, says Einstein, the laws of nature are independent 
of the systems of co-ordinates by means of which we 
measure their effects. “‘ EVERY LAW OF NATURE,’ therefore, 
“‘WHICH HOLDS GOOD WITH RESPECT TO A CO-ORDINATE 
SYSTEM ‘K’ MUST ALSO HOLD GOOD FOR ANOTHER CO- 
ORDINATE SYSTEM ‘ K’’ PROVIDED THAT ‘ K” AND ‘ K’’ ARE 
IN UNIFORM MOTION OF TRANSLATION. And, this being 
the case, it should be possible to find a general expres- 
sion for physical laws, which will hold good in any system, 
and which also, by introducing the necessary modifica- 
tions due to “ point of view,” can be adapted to the system 
required. 

The statement printed above in small capitals is known 
as the special principle of relativity ; for it applies only to 
systems moving uniformly in straight lines. Yet even in 
this restricted form it has proved of great utility. ‘“ In- 
variant ” formule which will hold good in any system 
of co-ordinates moving uniformly and rectilinearly in 
respect to one another, have been found, and by this means 
have been explained a considerable number of facts con- 
nected with light and with electro-magnetism, not least 
of all in importance the famous experiment of Michelson 
and Morley. 

But, says Einstein, “ why must the independence of 

hysical laws with regard to a system of co-ordinates be lim- 
ited to systems of co-ordinates in uniform movement of 
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Concerning Einstein 


translation with regard to one another ?”” (Times, loc. cit.) 
Why should not physical laws also be independent with 
regard to systems in uniform movement of rotation? 
Systems of co-ordinates are constructed not by nature, 
but by the human mind for purposes of measurement, 
though it is nature that suggests the principles without 
which they will not hold good. If, then, we can express 
physical laws equally well in any system of co-ordinates 
moving uniformly in straight lines, why should we not be 
able to express them equally well also in respect to revolv- 
ing systems of co-ordinates? And if it be possible to 
find general formule which will cover all cases of the 
first kind, why should it not be possible to find formule 
yet more general in character, which will cover cases of 
any kind whatsoever ? 

The principle of relativity, thus generalized, states 
that the laws of nature will hold good, no matter what 
systems of co-ordinates be used to represent the distances 
and times involved. It includes the case of rotating 
systems under the general head of systems moving rela- 
tively one to another, and argues, logically enough, that if 
the measurements of outside objects and the simultaneity 
of outside events be affected in the one case, they will be 
liable to a like modification in the other also. Both the 
general and the special principle of relativity are based on 
the same observed fact—the fact that all measurement 
is relative, and may, at least in certain cases, be affected 
by the fact that it is made from a moving body, such as the 
earth. Neither principle, however, asserts that human 
knowledge is thereby vitiated, but affirms just the con- 
trary, namely, that the laws of nature must hold good 
irrespective of the systems of co-ordinates by means of 
which we measure the phenomena to which they give rise. 
Though objects appear differently according as they are in 
motion or at rest, and though in like manner a moving 
observer perceives things differently from one who is 
stationary or is moving at a different rate, the same natural 
laws are operative throughout, and may not only be 
known by such observers, but may even be expressed 
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in a form which will be invariant, no matter what system 
of co-ordinates be used. 

The advantage of the “ general,” as distinguished from 
the “special,” principle of relativity is that it enables 
Einstein to bring the law of gravitation within its scope. 
It is the rotation of the earth that accounts for centri- 


fugal force, and centrifugal force is known to be propor- | 


tional to the force of gravity, which counteracts it, thus 
preventing us from slipping off the earth at a tangent. 
Measurements, therefore, made in a gravitational field 
should be affected by the fact that they are made in a 
gravitational field, and will differ according to the nature 
of that field. Somewhere or other there will be in all 
measurements a contraction due to the operation of 
gravity and varying with its intensity or with the inten- 
— centrifugal force with which it is proportionate. 
he way in which gravity will operate is made clear by 
the hypothetical case of a man who finds himself ina 
closed box which is stationary and in which there is no 
gravitational field. Objects loosed from his hand will 
not fall to the ground, but will stay where they are in the 
air. Should, however, the box, unawares to the occu- 
pant within it, be pulled upwards with ever-increasing 
velocity, objects will become heavy and will fall to the 
floor. A gravitational field, in other words, will now 
come into operation, and by means of it the occupant of 
the box will account for the phenomena which now he 
observes. The intensity of the field will be proportionate 
to the acceleration produced by the pull on the box, and 
will operate in the same straight line. Einstein is thus 
led to formulate a principle of equivalence which states 
that an observer who should perceive the passage of events 
as due to a gravitational field, would perceive them in 
exactly the same way if the gravitational field were 
absent, but he were moving relative to other bodies with 
an acceleration equivalent to that which gravitation 
produces. 
By means of this principle it becomes possible to express 
the effect of gravity on measurements by means of systems 
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Concerning Einstein 


of co-ordinates which are conceived to be in rotation. 
The earth will be represented by one system and the sun 
and planets by others, since the gravitational field of each 
is different. But it will be possible to co-ordinate them, 
since we know their relative velocities, and also to show 
how far measurements made naturally, i.e., in abstraction 
from the effect of motion and of gravitation upon them, 
will differ for each different gravitational field. In each 
case there will be an apparent contraction radially (but 
not transversely to the radius), since it is in this direction 
that both gravitational and centrifugal forces operate. 
And in each case the apparent contraction will be depen- 
dent upon the velocity of the celestial body in question 
as compared with that of other bodies and again with the 
velocity of light. It will also be possible to find a general 
formula for the law of gravitation which will be invariant 
for all cases, no matter what system of co-ordinates be 
used, and then by means of the requisite “ transformation” 
to apply it to particular cases. 

The law of gravitation, thus deduced, contains a factor 
which does not appear in the law as stated by Newton or 
by any other physicist thus far. And it is precisely on 
account of this new factor, which takes account of contrac- 
tion-effects due to motion, that Einstein is able to explain 
certain variations in the orbit of the planet Mercury, 
which have hitherto been regarded as inexplicable. It 
is also on this account that he was able to make that 
remarkable prophecy in regard to the position in which 
certain stars would appear during the eclipse of 1919—a 
prophecy which events have verified almost exactly, and 
which has led to the present notoriety of Einstein and his 
theory. 

Has the truth of this remarkable theory thus been 
experimentally demonstrated ? Einstein himself would 
hardly say so. He regards his theory as a theory of princi- 
ple which must be true a priori, provided the principle 
upon which it is based be really a property of phenomena 
and the conclusions he draws therefrom be logically 
deduced. ‘“ The great attraction of the theory,” he says, 
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**is its logical consistency. If any deduction from it should 
prove untenable, it must be givenup. A modification of 
it seems impossible without destruction of the whole.” 
What the recent eclipse has done is not to verify the 
theory—for of verification it has no need—it has merely 
provided an opportunity of “ discriminating ” between 
the old and the new laws of gravitation, which under 
ordinary circumstances “‘ agree so closely that it has been 
difficult to find cases in which the actual difference should 
be subjected to observation.” The new law, in point of 
fact, must from its very nature apply to all cases, but, 
since it differs but little from the old one, which is simpler 
because more abstract, in most cases the latter is applic- 
able and will give no appreciable error in results. 

Thus far we have endeavoured to show that the prin- 
ciple of relativity is by no means incompatible with the 
judgments of common sense, but, on the contrary, is 
based, as it claims to be, on properties of phenomena 
which can be empirically observed, and, so far from deny- 
ing the constancy of physical laws or the possibility of our 
knowing them, asserts that they must hold good, no matter 
what system of co-ordinates we use in calculating their 
quantitative effects. There remains the question of 
“ traditional ” philosophy, with the principles of which 
the Einstein theory is admittedly at variance. 

Conflict with “ traditional ” philosophy occurs at more 
than one point. In Einstein’s theory space and time are 
merely “ a scaffolding of reference,” which we construct 
in order to measure phenomenal change, and which will 
be constructed differently by us from what they would be 
by an observer on some other planet or star. Current 
philosophy conceives space and time as prior to the things 
that exist and the events that happen in them, both in the 
logical andin the realorder. Reality is immersed in them 
as in an all-permeating and infinite ocean. Hence space 
and time are absolute, real things, which different 
observers must conceive—or at any rate, should conceive, 
in precisely the same way. Again, space and time in the 
Einstein theory are “ fused ” for purposes of measure- 
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ment, whereas philosophy conceives them as radically 
different and distinct. The geometry of Einstein’s space- 
time also differs from that which philosophy takes account 
of, for it is non-Euclidean, whereas “ traditional ” 
philosophy has hitherto conceived Euclid’s geometry as 
true a priori and infallible. Mass, too, has been regarded 
by the natural philosopher as ultimate and irreducible, 
whereas, according to Einstein, energy alone is ultimate, 
inertia and gravity being but different manifestations of 
it, of which m’ and m” are symbols, while real mass and 
real matter in the old sense disappear. 

This being the case, the relativist naturally advises us 
to scrap “traditional ”’ philosophy as being both erroneous 
and out of date, and to adopt instead the newer philosophy 
which he has devised. Hence consternation in philoso- 
phical circles, and a shock to public opinion in so far as the 
notions of “traditional” philosophy have penetrated 
unphilosophic minds. 

But is there not another solution ? The “ traditional ” 
philosophy of our day does not go back very far. There 
was a break at the time of the Reformation, and philosophy 
made a fresh start. Current notions of space and time 
date back only to Newton and Kant. It was the former 
who made of them real things 1m which phenomena exist 
and take place, and the latter who made of them a priors 
and absolute “‘ forms” without which phenomena could 
not be ordered or perceived. But there is an older 
tradition in philosophy which dates back to 300 B.c., and 
in this philosophy “ space ” and “time” are not prior 
to the things that are said to exist in them either in the real 
or in the logical order. Nor has this philosophy any con- 
cept of “‘ mass,” or even of “ matter ” in the modern and 
absolute sense. Aristotelian traditions, though by no 
means without fault, provided the Middle Ages with a 
highly developed philosophy which was satisfactory to 
them and was certainly remarkable for its consistency. 
That tradition, moreover, as most of my readers will be 
aware, is still alive and even in some circles vigorous. 
Does it follow that because modern philosophies fail to 
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accord with the conclusions of science that this also must 
fail? Is it not, on the contrary, highly probable that the 
theory of Einstein and the philosophy of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas will harmonize, since both claim to be based on 
the same foundation of sound common sense? At any 
rate the experiment is worth trying, though to develop 
it in detail is impossible in the space at my disposal. 

Considered from the point of view of this older philo- 
sophy, the physical universe is made up of myriads of 
finite individuals, each of which is unum et singulare, and 
each of which also has, as its fundamental character- 
istics, potentiality and actuality, Sivayis and évepyéa, 
Each is potential in the sense that it is, and yet may 
cease to be, giving place to something else ; and again in 
the sense that, while it is, it has capacity and power and 
is subject to modification. Each is also actual or “‘ ener- 
gized ” in the sense that it is a real, determinate somethin 
which not only exists but has activity. ‘ Matter” rm 
“form” are other names for potentiality and actuality 
with a slightly wider connotation. Those things are 
“material”? which are not only potential, but also 
extended, and therefore potentially divisible. Their 
“form” is the law of their being, the principle which 
dominates and controls all their activities and all the 
changes that may take place within them. Only in so far 
as we know the law or “ form ” of a being’s activities, do 
we know what it is. 

The fact that in the physical world all beings are units, 
and may be divided into further units, together with the 
fact that we perceive them in groups and may ourselves 
arrange them in groups, is the basis of the science of 
number. The fact that they are extended and divisible 
indefinitely is the basis of the further development of this 
science, the theory of the calculus. The fact that not 
they themselves only, but also their extension has “‘ form,” 
and hence boundaries, is the basis of the science of geo- 
metry. All these sciences, therefore, are “‘ theories of 
principle.” “Their starting point and foundation are 
not hypothetical constituents, but the empirically 
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observed properties of phenomena, principles from which 
mathematical formule are deduced of such a kind that 
they apply to every case which presents itself.” The 
fundamental notions these sciences make use of are in the 
first instance derived from experience by a process of 
abstraction—necessary for finite human minds—in which 
one property or group of properties alone is considered 
to the neglect of the rest. These notions are then 
rendered precise by means of definition, and from defini- 
tion the relations that must of necessity hold between 
them are deduced by a purely logical process. As a 
consequence, when these notions are re-applied in experi- 
ence, the relations between them must also hold good in 
so far as one property in reality is independent of another. 
There is no question of invalidity. Abstract notions 
and laws must of necessity be applicable in the concrete, 
since it is from the concrete we abstract them. The sole 
difficulty in re-applying them lies in the fact that many 
of them are quantitative and precise, and hence suppose 
precise measurement in order that they may be accurately 
plied. All things are numerable, but it is imperative 
shar we should count them correctly. All physical things 
. also have geometrical properties—size, shape, figure, 
boundaries—but to deal with them geometrically, it is 
necessary that they should first be accurately determined. 
But no individuals in the physical universe are isolated. 
They not only act, but they interact ; with some bodies 
directly and with the rest indirectly through others. 
Those bodies with which a given body interacts directly are 
said to be present to it, and by them the position or place 
of this body is primarily determined. Those bodies with 
which it interacts only indirectly through others are said 
to be distant from it, and the distance of one body from 
another body will depend primarily upon the number of 
other bodies im between. ‘The concepts, then, of position 
or place, and again that of distance, are posterior to the 
concept of individual, real things. They rest primarily 
upon the fact that bodies interact, both directly and in- 
directly, and so imply the relation of one thing to another. 
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The size of a body depends primarily upon the amount 
of potentiality (or matter) it possesses ; while its shape is 
determined primarily by the law of its being (or form). 
But both size and shape are also in part determined by 
interaction with neighbouring bodies, so that here also 
relation is implied. Different bodies interact directly 
with a greater or a smaller number of other bodies, and in 
proportion as they do this (abstracting for the moment 
from the question of a unit of measurement) are said to 
be of larger or smaller size: all bodies, moreover, in 
virtue of the fact that the effect of their action is passed 
from one to another, are arranged in series: hence the 
notion of direction from a through 5, ¢, d, etc., ton. The 
bodies which are in immediate interaction with a given 
body also have direction with respect to one another, and 
hence are arranged in series which depend in part upon 
the shape of the body with which they interact and in 
part determine that shape. 

All these properties of bodies in relation one to another 
—shape, size, distance, direction—are susceptible of 
measurement. But all measurement implies counting. 
We require, therefore, some unit from which the process 
of counting may begin. It is irrelevant whether we 
choose a real unit or an artificial one, since what we have 
to compare is not absolute, but relative magnitude, and 
in virtue of extension all bodies may be treated as poten- 
tially divisible into any units we please. All that is 
required is that the unit and the body to be measured 
should be coincident, i.e., that the unit should be applicable 
to the body, surface to surface or length to length—or 
for purposes of calculation should be conceived as so 
applicable. Once having chosen a unit, however, all 
measurements must be expressed in terms of that unit, 
and hence will be essentially relative. Magnitude is 
characteristic of all the properties of physical bodies and 
is something positive and real, but it is also relative in 
that there is no sense in talking about the magnitude of 
one thing except in relation to that of something else. 

It is in order to express magnitude (especially that of 
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distance, which involves relative position) that systems 
of co-ordinates are used. Such a method of expressing 
magnitude is by no means so artificial as it may seem. 
Since all bodies are divisible, they may be conceived as 
divided into units, each of which is in immediate relation- 
ship with an equal number of other units, and so can be 
represented by equidistant points, to each of which a 
physical unit corresponds. By counting the points we 
can determine the number of units involved: and by 
considering algebraically the relations between them can 
determine both the nature and extent of the lines, 
surfaces, or solids which by measurement we seek to make 
precise. The validity of judgments resulting rests upon 
the fact that there is a point-for-point correspondence 
between the units of our artificial system and that of the 
system to be measured. ‘The use of co-ordinates, three 
in number, is also warranted by facts, for it is an “‘ empiri- 
cally observed property of all phenomena” that complete- 
ly to determine either their magnitude or their distance 
one from another, three measurements made in three 
fundamentally different directions are both necessary and 
sufficient. 

Distance, thus viewed, is merely the number of unit 
objects in between two given objects, and space is all 
objects, conceived as thus interrelated and present im- 
mediately or mediately one to another. In itself and apart 
from the geometrical properties of objects, it has neither 
existence nor reality, as St. Thomas pointed out long 
ago and Aristotle before him. The statement that things 
are 1m space really means that they are im one another, 
in the sense of being surrounded and circumscribed by 
one another, as a stone is said to be in a heap of stones in 
the sense that it is surrounded by and is in contact with 
other stones on all sides. Abstract from the other stones, 
or conceive them merely as something in three dimensions 
which contain the object in question, and you have the 
abstract space in which things are said to be. 

Individuals are further interrelated in virtue of the 
successive changes which they undergo, which changes 
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also arrange themselves in series and may be arranged in 
series by us. ‘The most important and most fundamental 
kind of change, both from the scientific and from the 
Aristotelian point of view, is that of motion, which is 
simply change of position relative to other things. Each 
individual and each part of an individual, considered as 
a unit, is present to, or in immediate relationship with, 
only a finite group of other individuals or units, and may 
cease to be present to them and become present to others. } 
That is motion. And motion, like other properties, may 
be measured. We speak of motion as being measured 
by “time.” If, then, we can discover how in point of 
fact motion is measured, we should be able to determine 
what, in point of fact, “ time ”’ is. 

The possibility of measuring motion supposes (1) that 
it has magnitude, (2) that the motions of different 
bodies which begin and terminate in the same place, are 
none the less different in magnitude, and (3) that these 
magnitudes may be compared by means of some unit. 
Thus, a given object X, starting from immediate relation- § 
ship with a, moves through successive positions, ), ¢, d, ¢,§ 
to another position in which it is in immediate relation- 
ship to f. Another object Y, also present to a, quits it 
together with X, and passing through successive positions 
m, n, together with X enters into immediate relationshi 
with f. X has passed through four positions a, d, ~ 
while Y has been passing through two. When the posi- 
tions traversed are equidistant, the ratio between them 
constitutes what we call rate. But to compare rate with 
rate, we need some unit of rate. Thisis given by periodic 
motion, such as that of the revolution of the earth on its 
axis or of the fingers of a watch round its face. We and 
the fingers of our watch start together on two different} 
journeys. We travel a certain distance as measured by 
milestones. The large finger of our watch travels a 
certain distance, divided into intervals of distance called 
minutes, but comes back after passing over sixty of them 
to the same position from which it started, the little finger 
registering the number of revolutions thus made. When 
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our journey is at an end we compare the distance we have 
travelled with that which the large finger of our watch 
has travelled, which gives us the rate at which we have 
been travelling, and so enables us to compare our rate of 
travel with the rate at which other things travel, as 
measured by means of the same unit. 

What, then, is “time?” It is simply the number of 
unit-distances travelled by something which moves 
uniformly at a constant rate, used as a means by which to 
compare distances travelled, or changes undergone, by 
other things one with another. When we say that things 
exist in time, we mean that they exist in series which at 
intervals coincide and so can be compared in respect to 
the number of units each section of them may contain. 
Time itself, like space, is, as Aristotle said centuries ago, 
an dpiQuos—-a form of measurement or a numbering. 
Both space and time suppose something real, in the one 
case interaction and interdependence, and, in the other 
case, permanence amid successive change. Both also 
are closely connected with motion, which necessitates the 
determination of relative positions, in order that we 
may measure the rate of change. But apart from the 
objects that are said to be im space and time, and their 
properties and relations, neither space nor time are real. 
“* Quaedam autem,” says St. Thomas, “‘ consequuntur motum 
extrinsice, sicut exteriores quaedam mensurae, ut locus ét 
vacuum (empty space) et tempus: mam tempus ést men- 
sura ipsius motus; mobilis vero mensura est locus quidam 
(i.e., the relation of a body to the bodies by which it is 
surrounded) secundam veritatem; vacuum autem secundum 
opinionem quorumdam.”* 

From the fact that individual objects have three 
dimensions in respect of space and one in respect of time, 
it follows that they can be represented by lines of varying 
thickness in three dimensions and of finite length. This, 
in fact, is how Minkowski and Einstein represent them, 
exg@pt that for lines they substitute series of points. The 
whole forms “a space-time*manifold of point-events in 
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a four dimensional continuum.” It may seem rather 
strange at first to represent “ time ” as a fourth dimension, 
but as a matter of fact it is a dimension, and is measurable 
by distance as is everything else (e.g., by the finger of a 
clock which traverses fixed distances on a scale). It may 
also seem strange to “fuse” time and space, but as a 
matter of fact this also we do in quite ordinary calculations 
whenever we depict velocity by a vector. 
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Such devices do not ata that extension in space and 
duration in time are identical in character, but merely 
that they are sufficiently alike and sufficiently intercon- 
nected to justify us in representing them, diagrammatically 
and for purposes of measurement, in the same scheme. 
Physical objects, on account of their different properties, 
have, as a matter of fact, many dimensions, and, though all 
are not of the same kind, it is possible to represent them in 
the same way since all are finite and all also are measurable. 

There remains the difficulty arising from Einstein’s 
use of a non-Euclidean geometry. Euclid assumes that 
parallel lines will never meet, which they cannot do, of 
course, if they be defined as permanently equidistant. 
But are there such lines? And if not, why not assume 
instead that all lines drawn through a point outside a 
given line will eventually intersect it ? Such an assump- 
tion leads to a geometry in which all lines are conceived 
as being drawn on the surface of a sphere or an ellipse, 
and in it the three angles of a triangle are never quite 
equal to two right angles, nor the circumference of a 
circle quite + times its diameter. But that is precisely 
what the contraction-effect due to motion requires, 
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The effect of acceleration is, as we have seen, equivalent 
to a gravitational pull in the opposite direction to that 
in which the acceleration occurs. Bodies, therefore, in a 
gravitational field must contract radially, but not along 
their circumference. Hence if the contracted radius of 
such a body could be applied without change to its 
circumference, it would be found to be contained in it 
more than 27 times. The geometry, therefore, that is 
best fitted for calculating distances and other space- 
relations in a gravitational field is not that of Euclid, but 
of Riemann. 

Does this mean that the geometry of Euclid has ceased 
to be true? No; it is still true, in spite of Mr. Russell, 
who defines mathematics as “‘ the subject in which we 
never know what we are talking about, nor whether what 
we are saying is true.” We obtain our mathematical 
notions by considering certain properties of objects in 
abstraction from other properties, and in particular from 
that of gravity. Consequently, apart from modifications 
introduced by the influence of gravity, they will still be 
applicable in the concrete. If, on the other hand, we 
consider the geometrical properties of objects as modified 
by gravity, their relations will be somewhat different to 
those which are considered in the geometry of Euclid, 
and where very great distances or very minute measure- 
ments are concerned, the geometry of Riemann and 
Einstein will give more accurate results. 

In brief, then, the theory of Einstein is not a revolution, 
but, so far as the notions of space and time are concerned, 
is a return to conceptions which modern philosophy has 
rashly discarded. ‘The universe of Einstein, like that of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, is made up of individuals, which 
for purposes of measurement may be considered as divided 
into units, styled by physicists “ point-events.” Any 
measure that we make is really a counting of these point- 
events. And a particle, when moving freely, so moves as 
to pass through the fewest number of possible point-events 
between any two positions in its path. This would be a 
straight line in the Euclidean sense, if it were not for 
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gravity, but under the influence of gravity these unit- 
objects or point-events are rearranged in curves and in 
such a way that the number of them to be found in the 
circumference of a circle will be more than 7 times the 
number contained in the diameter of that circle (a circle 
being “‘a geodesic on a hypersphere,”’ i.e., the locus of a 
set of such points conceived as drawn on the surface of 
a sphere in four dimensions—three for space and one for 
time—and such that the minimum number of points be- 
tween any point on it and a fixed point, called the centre, 
is constant). Rays of light, therefore, do not proceed in 
straight lines, as we have thought hitherto, but in curves, 
their curvature depending on the gravitational fields 
through which they pass. This is of the very essence of 
Einstein’s discovery, and follows as a necessary consequence 
from the theory of space and time which he has adopted, 
combined with the fact that measurements differ according 
to the character and rate of motion of the observers who 
make them, a fact which Einstein was the first to make use of. 
Measurements in space and time are of necessity relative 
to one’s point of view and to the system of measurement 
which one uses. But, since we know this, we can allow 
for it, and so come to know nature as it is. For the laws 
of nature are independent of the means which we devise 
in order to measure their effects. Einstein’s law of 
gravitation is new, and is based on the principle of rela- 
tivity, but it none the less “ expresses certain absolute 
properties common to all measured space-times that can 
under any conditions occur in Nature.” 


LESLIE WALKER, S.J. 
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A HAPPY WARRIOR 


“e¢ 


T is a fact not always recognized by the “‘ men who 

stayed at home ” that the British and French soldiers 
saw practically nothing of each other during the war. 
At all normal times their zones were clearly marked, and 
there was no circulation between them. But there was a 
barrier stronger than the boundaries laid down by the 
Higher Command, the barrier of language. The British 
and French are as linguists the worst in Europe, and 
when soldiers of the two nations met in back areas there 
was little communication between them. At points of 
junction between the armies—there were in 1918 at one 
time no less than five, with a French force in Flanders and 
a British in Champagne—there was indeed some social 
intercourse. Sports and football matches brought the 
men together, and the rare linguists on either side had a 
chance to prove their mettle. But in the case of millions 
of British soldiers all that was seen of their Allies was a 
stray battalion or battery on the march or in the train, 
companies of old Territorials at work on the roads, and 
veterans of even older classes, leaning on antiquated 
rifles, guarding a tunnel or a bridge. 

I write as one that, speaking tolerable French and with 
some knowledge of France, was less in ignorance than 
most of my countrymen of the real French spirit and the 
Frenchman’s outlook on the war. I had in my wander- 
ings over the front from the Somme to Ypres had the 
good fortune to make many friends among the civilians, 
and to realize something of their steadfast devotion to 
their soil. But it was not till, in the last year of the war, 
I went as a Liaison Officer to live with a French Head- 
quarters that I was able to study at close quarters the 
French soldier. ‘Those four months were to me the most 
interesting of the whole war. From the military point 
of view there was the fascination of studying a machine 
very different from our own. From the human point of 
view there was the pleasure of observing men who res- 
ponded to the pressure of the conflict in a fashion as 
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different as was their military organization from that of 
the British. 

It had not been necessary for us to wait till 1918 to 
learn that we had often entertained misconceptions with 
regard to the mentality of the French soldier. There 
had, to take a single but significant example, been pub- 
lished actually before the war, though it did not come to 
the notice of English readers till the death of its author in 
action, Le Voyage du Centurion, which had borne witness 
that a professional soldier could be also a mystic. Ernest 
Psichari was to find death early in the war, and his friend, 
that even more important literary figure, Charles Péguy, 
was likewise killed at the very beginning, at the Battle 
of the Marne. Throughout the French Army the war 
proved an apt soil for religious growth. M. Maurice 
Barrés, in the preface to a book on Charles Péguy, notes 
that certain of the young men went to battle in the earliest 
days in a spirit of gay and joyous impiety, a sort of happy 
spiritual nihilism. ‘That disappeared in a few months. 
Thereafter the mood was one of high seriousness, and in 
general of a desire to return to the comfort of a faith 
that many had half forgotten. To begin with, religion 
could now be freely practised. No longer, as in the bad 
old days, was a note of interrogation set against the name 
of an officer who attended Mass. Auméniers were 
officially attached to the forces, and there was always a 
large number of priests among the stretcher-bearers, who 
held special services when they were demanded. 

But there was a great number of men who were 
religious in a sense other than the ordinary, whose faith 
seemed to burn in them like a flame. And, by the time 
of which I write, the spiritual state of these men was a 
curious one. Besides their faith, one other very powerful 
influence had for years been working in them—love of 
native land. These two, dominating every other motive, 
had blended so indissolubly that they were become one. 

It was in an officier de carriére like Psichari, not a 
reservist, a writer turned soldier like Charles Péguy, a 
cavalryman of about thirty-five, Captain de V——, that 
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these combined motives seemed to hold more complete 
sway than in any other of my acquaintance. In his 
character were allied a fineness and a simplicity not often 
seen in combination. He had an extraordinary influence 
over any company in which he found himself ; only such, 
however, as might have been expected from a saint who 
was also a wit. For saintliness and wit do not always go 
together any more than fineness and simplicity, and, 
when they do, they are a mighty force. He “ ragged ” 
us all unmercifully with a razor-edged sarcasm such as 
only a Frenchman can command. He was always the life 
of the popote, and if he were absent from table the meal 
always seemed dull. He was at once gentle and strong, 
modest and self-confident. If he lacked a virtue, it was 
tolerance. He bristled at mention of a franc-magon ; 
and, if he tried to think and speak in kindly fashion of the 
Jewish race, he did not always succeed. Whereat, those 
who know anything of France during the last thirty years 
will not be vastly astonished. “ is of the old 
school,” said a common friend. ‘“ He is all for France, 
and he considers none a Frenchman whois not. He gives 
no thought to money. If there were more like him we 
should not have had in power the canazlle we have endured. 
A M——” —naming a notorious politician then on his 
trial—* would have been impossible.” 

He was a very sound and enthusiastic cavalryman. A 
delightful horseman himself, and an excellent horse- 
master, he had a perfectly uncanny memory for horses. 
I remember him on one occasion stopping a section of his 
Hussars, riding up to relieve a similar force at a divisional 
observation post, and asking one: ‘‘ Where is Sultane ? 
Why are you riding Montauban? He belongs to 
Berthier, doesn’t he—no, Amiot?” ‘* Amiot went on 
leave this morning, mon capitaine, and Sultane got a kick 
last night. She will be all right in a day or two.” ‘That, 
when one comes to think of it, is not bad for a Squadron 
Leader, not alone to know his horses by sight and by name, 
but to remember to which troopers they belong. He 
had made a close study of the use of cavalry as mounted 
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infantry, and was enthusiastic about its possibilities. 
For shock tactics he considered that in European warfare 
its day was past. And this though he was one of the 
comparatively few who had in the course of the war killed 
his man, man to man, horse to horse, and sword to sword. 

He had none of the “ insularity ” that sometimes marks 
his class, and indeed all classes in France, which is of all 
countries of Europe the least interested in affairs outside 
her own. He was particularly interested in England and 
in English books. He had an English nurse and an English 
governess for his four children. His admiration for 
England and the English effort in the war, which some 
of his countrymen under-estimated, was unbounded. 
** When English people tell me, with their usual cynicism, 
that it was entirely to save their own skins that they came 
into the war,” I heard him say on one occasion, “‘ I do 
not believe them. ‘That is only half the truth. At the 
back of the minds of the best English people I have met, 
was a determination that our French civilization should 
not be blotted out. England very often does more than 
she promises, and with higher motives than her people 
profess.” 

His fifteen years of service had been very seriously 
devoted to his profession of arms, but he had found time 
for one hobby which he had pursued with passion, the 
breeding of thoroughbreds. He delighted in a good 
thoroughbred in war and in sport. And he had, so far as 
his means permitted, brought his stock to the test of the 
racecourse, putting a small proportion of his yearlings 
into training from time to time, and selling the rest. 
There is something about the Turf, with all its chicaneries, 
that seems to have an irresistible appeal for men of his 
type. He admitted that he took delight in its social, as 
well as in the purely sporting side. “ ‘f’atme si bien 
Longchamp,” he said to me, “les arbres, les fleurs, les 
beaux chevaux, les toilettes méme, qu’on y voit mieux que 
nimporte ot. Naturellement,” he added swiftly, with a 
smile, “‘je me fiche pas mal des personnes qui les portent.” 

Captain de V was one of those men whose faith 
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enabled them to face the war and its horror without 
flinching. I well remember how often on those July 
mornings I used to be awakened at seven o’clock by his 
restless blood-horses outside, pawing the ground and 
sidling about as they waited to take him back to Mass at a 
little convent a few miles in rear of us, where the nuns 
had stayed on, braving the bombs and high-velocity guns. 
An hour and a half later, when I had breakfasted, I used 
to walk up the hill behind the poste de commandement for 
a look at the line, and would see him and his orderly 
cantering back across the fields. He went through the 
blackest of all days, when the French were reeling back on 
the Aisne and the German troops were driving into Fismes 
in French lorries, with a smiling face. He used to recall 
to me a letter written by Charles Péguy to Paris from the 
camp where he awaited the attack of the enemy: ‘“‘ Mon 
enfant, je voudrais que vous eussiez un peu de cette grande 
paix que nous avons 1¢1.” 

His complete confidence in final victory, even in the 
most evil days of the summer of 1918, was no more 
certain than that this victory would come with the aid of 
Heaven. He looked forward to a “ mystic ” ending of 
the war. The Kaiser was a scourge of God, like Attila or 
Napoleon. When his time was come he would be swept 
away like them. We should fight desperately to break his 
line, but it would be more than human force that would 
bring about the final catastrophe. The enemy would not 
be destroyed by us. An unseen blow would fall upon 
him ; he would be stricken with terror ; his will to resist 
would snap suddenly. A dread that they could not 
explain would seize hold of all the soldiers, and the mighty 
machine would fall to pieces in a day. I thought much 
of that prophecy on two occasions. The first was on the 
day of the Armistice, when we came to the end of our 
long pursuit-battle. At that time, I confess, it appeared 
to me that it had assuredly not been fulfilled. This was, 
if ever the world had seen one, a material victory, won by 
a great strategist, who had hammered in his opponent’s 
front and then proceeded to cut his army in two. There 
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was no element of the spiritual or the mystic in it. | 
thought of it again a short time ago when reading the 
War Memories of General Ludendorff, when the affair 
appeared under a more doubtful aspect. For what the 
German leader there describes as happening in Germany 
and in the army is singularly like this prophecy : 


On November gth, Germany, lacking any firm guidance, 
bereft of all will, robbed of her princes, collapsed like a house of 
cards. All that we had lived for, all that we had bled for long 
years to maintain was gone. We no longer had a native land of 
which we might be proud. Order in state and society vanished. 
All authority disappeared. Chaos, Bolshevism, terror, un-German 
in name and nature, made their entry into the German fatherland 
. . » Men who had fought magnificently against the enemy lost 
their nerve and abandoned the army and the country, thinking 
of nothing but themselves. Even officers among them, for- 
getting the duties of their class and their historical mission. 


My friend was, it always appeared to me, a living 
example of that famous phrase of M. Barrés in his preface 
to the letters of Stendhal: “ La wie militaire et la vie 
religieuse ont formé ame francaise.” Religious and mili- 
tary life had assuredly formed him. And they had 
implanted in him a love for his native land that, while 
intensely spiritual, was associated with the ever-present 
conception of concrete and material things. The very 
soil of France was blended with the dust of the countless 
millions of Frenchmen who were dead. In the same way 
it might appear that the air in which we moved, which we 
breathed in at each moment, was thronged with their 
spirits. ‘The visible world of France was the possession 
not alone of the living but also of 


the fluttering legion 
Of all that ever died. 


And it was, in the grim days when the troops of General 
Débeney held the Hangard Line, as it had been two years 
earlier at Verdun, not alone certain men of France of 
certain ages who stood against the foe, but a great com- 
munity, a tremendous spiritual unity, the living and the 
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dead, the soulof France. It seemed indeed to the mystics 
who held this belief that they went to battle encompassed 
by a great cloud of witnesses. They felt that they were 
units of an army, visible and invisible. At any moment 
they of the living might be called upon to join the ranks 
of the dead, and their place would know them no more. 
But they would still belong to, still form a part of, that 
entity which was resisting the invader, the old French 
soul that was defending a civilization “ formée dans les 
maeurs de agriculture et de la guerre,” as M. Barrés puts it 
in Colette Baudoche. Such a creed, quite definite and 
ever-present in the minds of men like Captain de V : 
held, it often seemed to me, half-consciously or sub- 
consciously by many a slow and steady pipe-smoking 
potlu in the trenches, was one that made a soldier fight to 
the last for his native land. It would have brought little 
comfort to an aggressor or a despoiler of his neighbour. 

I do not know whether my friend will remain in the 
army now that things have begun to settle down. One 
of his dearest hopes during the war had been that the 
country would henceforth be governed by the best men, 
that politics would become a game that could be played 
with clean hands. If his desire should be granted, I do 
not believe that he himself will ever take any part in 
public life. He has lived too long in the tradition that it 
was impossible for a man of his type to do so. [I like to 
picture him settling down at his chateau, which has scarce 
seen him for many years ; watching his children grow up, 
till the boys follow him though St. Cyr to the Hus- 
sards, and the girls marry; busied with the affairs of his 
farms; delighting in his thoroughbred stock; forming a 
centre of spiritual life for all who come in contact with 
him. That, in my eyes, who have known and admired 
him, is a very happy and gracious picture. If I have not 
here succeeded in conveying that, it is the fault of the 
painter, not of the model. 

I trust that at least I have been enabled to give reality 
to a type which was very real, and which was very near to 
that ideal of Wordsworth’s, when he wrote: 
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A Happy Warrior 


But who, if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad for human kind, 

Is happy as a lover; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a man inspired ; 
And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw ; 
Or if an unexpected call succeed, 

Come when it will, is equal to the need ; 

—He who though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence, 

Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 

To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenes ; 
Sweet images ! which, wheresoe’er he be, 

Are at his heart; and such fidelity 

It is his darling passion to approve ; 

More brave for this, that he hath much to love. 


This is the happy Warrior ; this is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be, 


CYRIL FALLS. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


OW very varied and interesting a career lies open 
H: converts in the Benedictine Order appears in the 
| Medley of Memories (Arnold) which Sir David Hunter- 
Blair has contributed to the light reading of all Religious 
communities. He has risked, and the reader has lost, 
nothing. He has described the simple pleasant life which 
we could imagine would have developed in England if 
Peerage and Squirearchy had kept the Catholic Faith. 
We should have had more Monsignor Lord Petres and 
| Benedictine Baronets, while the armigerous would have 
become Diocesan clergy, and Rome the gathering- 
ground of such personages as Cardinal Howard “in 
scarlet sash, stockings and cap, striding into the stall and 
regaling his favourite with a big rosy apple—an Armenian 
' bishop, a dignified Protonotary Apostolic and a couple 
of domestic prelates standing in the straw, holding up 
their purple skirts and muttering “ EZ proprio originale, 
» questo Cardinale inglese.’ Sir David watched the 
Cardinals processing to Leo’s first allocution. “I recall 
Cardinal Buonaparte, a man still young, his pale cameo- 
like features strongly resembling those of his great kinsman 
. . « MacCloskey of New York with his pale flaxen hair 
looking almost green under his scarlet zuchetto.” ‘There 
is a good touch in his sketch of Lady Herbert, which de- 
scribes the widow following the translation of Sidney 
Herbert’s statue, in her brougham with blinds down, from 
Pall, Mall to the new War Office. She figures “‘ as Lady 
St. Jerome in Lothair, as Lady Chiselhurst in Mallock’s 
The Old Order Changes, and also in some other livre 4 
clef of which I have forgotten the name.” We have not. 
It is as Lady Merton in Richard Bagot’s ungrateful 
Casting of Nets. 

The atmosphere of Disraeli’s novel lingers in Sir 
David’s pages, and he records seeing Monsignor Capel 
showing Disraeli out of the Oratory. Lothair himself 
was a friend and there is a curious memory of his unex- 
pected reply to an address at a Jesuit college with a 
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florid Latin speech. Lord Bute’s funeral and the burial 
of his heart on the Mount of Olives reads like a continua- 
tion of Disraeli’s pages. The Latin inscription which 
Sir David wrote for the tablet erected by the widow is 
worthy of reproduction : 
PAX ESTO AETERNA ANIMAE PIENTISSIMAE JOHANNIS 
PATRICII MARCHIONIS III DE BUTE IN SCOTIA VII ID 
OCTOBR ANNO DOMINI MDCCCC MORTEM IN CHRISTO 
OBEUNTIS CUJUS COR IN TERRAM SANCTAM SUPREMA 
TESTAMENTI CAUTIONE DELATUM GUENDOLINA CON- 
JUX IN HORTO HUIC DOMINUS FLEVIT AEDICULAE 
ANNEXO QUATUOR ADSISTENTIBUS FILIIS ID NOVEMB 
EODEM ANNO PRPRIIS RELIGIOSE MANIBUS SEPELIVIT 


Scrap collectors will be glad to paste it into the fly-leaf of 
Lothair with a regret that Sir David himself lived too 
late to be thrown on that amusing canvas. Only that 
deft and ironical finger could have described Fort Augus- 
tus Abbey, the enthusiastic founder Jerome Vaughan, 
the rapid succession of superiors, the visit of the Duke of 
Norfolk in a yacht, and the manufacture of a Benedictine 
liqueur called Fort Augustine, which Sir David made the 
fatal mistake of sending to his Protestant father. 

The Benedictine world is one of its own and does not 
entail an entire separation from le beau monde. At 
Oxford and in Brazil Sir David was able to gratify his 
taste for letters and travel while performing invaluable 
service to his Order. He acquired an amusing turn of 
phrase, speaking of the “ducal dug-outs” at Welbeck 
Abbey, of English Freemasonry as “ a sort of charitable 
goose-club on a large scale,” and of the vaunted bread- 
fruit as resembling in taste an old turnip soaked in tur- 
pentine! Quite an anthology of Anglo-Catholic humour 
could be collected from his book, which is well worth 
buying for the attractive sketches of the different Abbeys 
which have housed its abbatial author. S. L. 


HE most important book of the year in Ireland 
contains the lectures of Eoin MacNeill, Phases of 
Irish History (Gill). They form a solid addition to 
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Phases of Irish History 


collected knowledge, indigested in part, but not without 
brilliant queries. Because the Romans adopted the Celtic 
words for wheeled vehicles, “it obviously follows that 
the Celts were also great road makers.”? It seems rather 
to point to a badness of roads in Gaul which stimulated 
carriage-building. Mr. MacNeill suggests that the late 
appearance of the German name was due to Celtic 
domination. ‘“ The Celtic form of government was that 
of a patrician republic,” which sounds like a contradiction 
oracompromise. Would it suit Ireland to-day ? Since 
the downfall of the Stuarts England has been such. 

Mr. MacNeill upsets the theories of Sir John Rhys as 
to Celtic Britain in amusing style. The Rhysian theory, 
cee by the $.P.C.K. and widely held, was that the 

ritish Celts fled before the Romans and again before the 
Saxons. The Cambridge County Geography of Lincoln 
says the Romans do not seem to have left much mark on 
the people. Mr. MacNeill asks if “the scarcity of Roman 
noses in Lincolnshire ” is the evidence. As a matter of 
fact Tacitus showed that the Roman policy was not 
extermination of the Celt, but subjugation—by luxuries 
and by teaching their sons “‘ to become eloquent Demp- 
seys in the conqueror’s tongue.” ‘The most important 
marriage in Church history was that of a future Emperor 
with a Celtic Briton whose son was Constantine. Mr. 
MacNeill shows that the Celtic strain underlies English 
blood in spite of such a writer who “has completely 
wiped out five successive populations to make Lincoln- 
shire an exclusive habitat for pure-blooded Low Germans.” 
In his writings of Celt and German “ it must be remem- 
bered that Tacitus was an extreme pro-German.” 

Wading through the quaking bogs of Irish archeology, 
Mr. MacNeill occasionally nails down a fact, e.g., “ The 
Pentarchy is the oldest certain fact in the political history 
of Ireland.” But the Five Fifths of Ireland were already 
a memory in Patrick’s time. How few know that Clare 
was once in Connaught, or that the Ulster question was 
settled, even before the Catholic religion came to Ireland, 
by Ulster Kings who built a dyke, still surviving in 
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laces, against the Connaught dynasty entrenched it 
Tara, Mr. MacNeill does not say on which side origi- 
nated the name of Black Pig’s Dyke. Tara became an 
official capital like Calcutta, but Cruachan in Connaught 
remained the home of the kings, the Irish Delhi. This} 
explains in a flash why Patrick baptized the daughters of} 
King Laery at Cruachan. _ 

The account of the Irish Kingdom in Scotland is a real 
addition to history. It is interesting that Irish remained 
the language of the Scotch Court until 1285. Anglicans 
will be interested for an explanation of the Bishopric of 
Sodor and Man. The Sudreyar (or southern islands) 
was Norse for the Hebrides. Mr. MacNeill accepts the 
Bull Laudabiliter, but contrasts Henry’s war aims with 
the facts. He criticizes Mr. Orpen, the champion of the 
Normans in Ireland, who “ boasts that whereas the Irish 
Bishop of Dublin, Lorcan O’Taathail, was only a saint, 
the English Bishops who succeeded him were statesmen.” 
Mr. MacNeill relies on his readers to fill gaps which leave 
his book incohesive, but not the less worthy of a place 
beside O’Curry’s MS. materials of Irish history. 5S. L. 


his book The Beginnings of Science, Professor Menge, | 
of Dallas University, has successfully achieved a task 
which was well worth attempting. His object was partly 
to emphasize the wide distinction, often ignored, between 
facts and theories or working hypotheses. But, beyond 
this, he wished to show, and he does show, the intimate 
relations which exist between science and philosophy. 
The scientific investigator finds out facts and there the 
task supposed to be proper to him comes to anend. But 
the isolated fact is not of much use. Facts must be linked 
with facts if they are to become of any real significance, 
But the moment that the man of science essays this task | 
he leaps the wall which separates science from philosophy. 
What does this mean? It means that the man of 
science must philosophize if he is to be of real service, 
But if that be so, it is abundantly clear that he ought to 
have some training in philosophy, especially since that 
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Poems 


subject is not one which comes by intuition. At least 
such a man should have some instruction in epistemology 
and logic, if he is to avoid the numerous pitfalls which 
beset his way. Yet how few scientific writers exhibit any 
acquaintance with even the elements of philosophy, and 
parenthetically, it may be said that at least a number of 
philosophers lack a thorough grounding in the principles 
and facts of science. Hence the mistakes which have been 
made by many scientific and not a few philosophical 
writers. 

Such is Professor Menge’s line of argument, and I 
entirely agree with him and congratulate him on the way 
in which he has worked out his thesis. He enforces it 
by excellent chapters on such subjects as Darwinism, 
showing very properly and fully that Darwin himself was 
not a Darwinian as the word is now generally understood. 


B. C. A. W. 


INIFRED LUCAS (now Mrs. le Bailly) won 

immediate recognition by her former volumes of 
poems, Units and Fugitives. ‘There is something in 
intellectual poetry that piques the attention it soon so 
richly satisfies. Her present little collection, Poems 
(Burns & Oates) has the same peculiar quality of clear 
but knitted thought. )In the day—the brief day, we 
must suppose—of mere impressionism such poems as hers 
must needs be conspicuous ; but these are, in themselves 
and irrespective of all fashions, past, present or future, 
distinguished. ;She uses imagery constantly, so inevitably, 
as it were, that the reader believes her to think in imagery, 
as Doricles, when he hears Perdita sing, bids her to sing 
always and everywhere, and even thus “ to order her 
affairs.” And the images of these brief poems are always 
strong, as that which they present is strong—whether 
the strength be the strength of emotion, of reason, or of 
the contemplation of any truth. The following is an 
example of the part-happy, part-dubious fancy that is 
also characteristic of these fine and delicate lyrics : 
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Tue Cuoice 
I bade her not, yet Memory knew 
The things to save. 
And lo, last night, what wealth of you 
She gave! 


Since to forget I left her free, 
The things she chose 

(My watchfullest friend!) to lose for me, 
Oblivion knows. 


And this shows the author in a mood of tenderness—by 
no means rare with her, but seldom so explicit : 
For whom, 
Of all that roam 
The world with me, shall I be home? 
Ungrudging, for the poor to enrich, 
Will any come— 
And which ? 
With softest feet— 
With hands that cling—with eyes that meet— 
With feet that follow—answer, Sweet! 


The reader must not gather from the name of intellec- 
tual poetry, which describes (but does not define) Wini- 
fred Lucas’s work, that she argues in verse, or presents 
problems, or twists a logical contention in and out of her 
rhymes. She never does these things ; but she convinces 
us that she thinks, that there is reason—not necessarily 
reasoning—in her thought, and that the substance of 
her poem had its origin in the sane mind. Moreover, 
her poems are purely lyrical. Imagination and fancy and 
emotion, however ingenious—and sometimes each of 
these is, with her, very ingenious—are all “accepted of 
song.”” )It is also characteristic that her poems are small, 
and that they are so for the admirable reason that she 
will not tamper with the shapeliness of her round and 
complete idea. Nothing is spilt. 

Even when—as she seldom does—Mrs. Le Bailly writes 
of outward things, it is always with a flashing imagination. 
And whether her poems are of spirit or sense, or of spirit 
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Memoirs of Tirpitz 


only, they prove a power of condensation that can hardly 
be equalled. Here is an instance in a single-stanza 
poem : 

PRAYER 


For any mood of hers forlorn, 
Lost in the night, alone, unfed, 
Father of Love, be Light, be Morn! 

Father of Life, be Bread! 


The thought is of strange energy. Meditation, with 
this most original poet, never causes a relaxation of 
passion or of verse. She is urgent with her intellect. 
Nothing can be more unlike the poetry just now in vogue. 
For Mrs. Le Bailly’s brief strict prosody is to be noted. 
Those who have nothing to say clamour for large licence 
wherein to say it; and hence vers libre ; those who have 
much to say cling to the order and discipline of bonds, 
valuing that voluntary obedience which is the force of 
art, literature, morals, religion, and politics. A. M. 


T is impossible to review the flow of hasty memoirs on 

the part of War Lords who write in all countries in 
steady disproof of themselves and of the belief that the 
pen is stronger than the sword. At a venture we open 
the expensive Memoirs of Tirpitz (Hurst and Blackett). 
Tirpitz passed into the German Navy at the moment 
that Manning became Archbishop of Westminster. The 
* Amazone ” had recently gone down with all the German 
cadets, and the naval officers had been recruited from 
the cavalry. This throws light for the first time on the 
meaning of the horse-marines. But the book is replete 
in humour. Of the deep study which the British Navy 
gave the German he remarks: ‘“‘ The fact that a navy 
which had practically no ships at all should lead the way 
in method reflected Germany’s position in the world.” 
One can only deduce that the less practice the better the 
theory. A navy with few ships being so formidable, it 
follows that the larger German fleet “‘ acted after 1912 
more and more as a factor for the maintenance of peace.”’ 
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The scarcity of real Germans is shown by the test that 
‘it is thoroughly German to be convinced by the enemy 
that the enemy is really right.” It is reassuring to know 
that “‘ it was not unsuspected that the murder in Serajevo 


had been plotted with the knowledge of the Tsar or of 
England.” Was it the murder or the reply to the § 


ultimatum that he describes as “ the Serbian challenge to 
Austria in the summer of 1914”? One crime is not a 
national challenge, and the reply seemed to Tirpitz “ un- 
expectedly reasonable.”” But who was expecting an un- 
reasonable one ? So disappointing it was, that “ Jagow 
confessed on July 2oth, that he had not yet found time 
to read the Serbian reply.” 

Germany unfortunately suffered from a “ suicidal love 
of peace.” ‘The German Government he criticizes, “ for 
it assumed that the castigation of Serbia would prevent 
the world war.” It being the immediate cause, “ the 
causa remota, lies in the English policy of encirclement.” 
The German Government was convinced from the begin- 
ning that it could not win; and pathetically “ none of 
the innumerable peace offers of our Government moved 
England to mercy after she had realized the weakness of 
our Government and had deduced from this the certainty 
of our defeat.” Yet at sea Tirpitz believed that “ in 
the first year our prospects were good, and even later they 
were still tolerable.” It is very enlightening to hear the 
opinions of others when they reverse our own. For 
instance: “ For the Tsar or the French an army of 
millions might perhaps be an immoral luxury, for who 
ever thought of attacking those countries?” Who 
indeed ? The invasion of Belgium can be viewed as 
“the liberation of our kinsmen the Flemings from the 
foreign rule of Franco-Walloons.”” Most curious of all, 
“the disappearance of the German Navy robbed the 
other small navies of the world of their life!” Another 
comment shows the viewpoint: “ Antwerp has gorged 
herself full on Germany.” ‘Tirpitz certainly makes the 
Kaiser appear a very feeble charlatan without the guilt 
which Tirpitz is so anxious to fasten on himself. It is 
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“Wuthering Heights” 


difficult not to attach the same phrase to the Kaiser 
which Tirpitz ungallantly borrows from an English lady 
concerning Ambassador Buchanan, “a simple-minded 


blunderer.”’ 3A 


Le no one be deterred by the title of a pamphlet by 
Colman Kavanagh—The Symbolism of “ Wuthering 
Heights”? (John Long)—from inquiring into the author’s 
strange enterprise of interpretation. The word “ sym- 
bolism ” has been misapplied of late, even trivially mis- 
applied ; and when we find it used in relation to a 
passionate and murderous book of genius we are at first 
afraid of something fantastic. Here, however, is not 
fancy, but a great and grave imagination. Emily Bronté 
may or may not have been aware of the full parable of 
her work, of her persons, their passions, life and death. 
It is not necessary to satisfy ourselves on that question ; 
or rather it is better for us to make an act of confidence 
in the original and ultimate purpose of a great book, and 
to trust the secrets—if secrets there are—of a woman of 
upright conscience. For we must confess that Colman 
Kavanagh’s little book has put to flight a doubt we have 
merely long held at bay—the doubt due to Branwell 
Bronté’s reported boastings that he had a greater part than 
Charlotte Bronté allows us to know in Emily’s romance. 
There is certainly something of him in some of Heathcliff’s 
words, but that something was introduced into a book 
not his. Much circumstantial evidence has been gathered 
to the effect that he did not write Wuthering Heights, 
but stronger evidence is in the fact that a sincere and 
powerful interpreter has now found a sublime spiritual 
meaning in those pages. Such meaning is not to “ even 
attributed to a man of poor Branwell’s character ; it is 
a discovery—nay, suppose it to be only an imagination— 
that is due to her, the vestal, the virgin, the heart of 
pure flame. Who but one such as she was would have 
conceived this ?—the ghost of Catherine adjured by 
Heathcliff in his anguish is the ghost of a child; and 
Catherine died long before, a woman. 
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One thing we should wish to question: Colman 
Kavanagh speaks of Emily’s own sorrows. What were 
they ? There was no bereavement in her life ; the little 
sisters had died when she was too young to mourn them ; 


and of the women’s deaths in that parsonage, hers was the 
earliest. ‘The parson’s daughters held dear their home | 
and their existence there. Charlotte speaks of the day’s 


duties—the studies, the talks by the fire, the “ female 
teachers in the Sunday school” entertained at tea—as 
“ delightful.” She tells us that Emily was snatched 
away “‘ from a life she loved.” 

This little work of Colman Kavanagh’s is another 
tribute to a great author and a great woman, and it 
gives us another cause to contemn and to forget the 
comparison that Matthew Arnold made of Emily Bronté 
with Byron—that unpardonable bathos. A. M. 


AMUEL BUTLER’S Memoir does credit to the bio- 
graphical assiduity of Henry Festing Jones, and conveys 
about as much discredit to Butler as he would have desired 
for himself. As it was, he suffered all that a Promethean 
Shaw could suffer during a Victorian eternity from the 
talons of the Eagle Indifference. He was a sheep-pastor, 
painter, anti-Darwinian, Homerian, Old Salopian, Han- 
delian, and a satirist. Incidentally he was the great 
Victorian novelist, but of this the Age so called remained 
contemptuously unaware. In The Way of All Flesh he 
minutely kodaked scenes, settings, and straws, from his 
own life, and produced a novel which was neither strange 
nor fiction but familiar and unpleasant. Mr. Jones 
supplies a number of the negatives from which this mosaic 
of films was produced. It must interest biographers 
almost as much as it would have interested the vain and 
obscure Butler. But it interests Mr. Jones most, who, 
with colossal detail and a faint buzz of the Boswell, has 
applied the same photographic arrangement to biography. 
Butler only suggested that his was a birth “ of rich 
but dishonest parents.” Butler’s portrait of his father is 
parallel with Gosse’s Father and Son. In each case we 
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Samuel Butler’s Memoir 


have solemn Victorian religion and a dilettante son who 
commits the sin of Ham. Butler once said that the Devil 
had no chance, or words to that effect, because God had 
written all the Books! We are sorry we have insufficient 
belief in the modern methods which would allow the 
spirits of Butler pére and Gosse pére to record what their 
literary sons were really like. At any rate Butler ought 
to have been grateful to a father who not only inspired 
one of the best novels, but also the worst possible picture, 
in the world. We refer to the picture of Family Prayers, 
which is certainly a deadlier blow to established religion 
than any which left his pen. 

On leaving Cambridge Butler left also his religious 
faith, and exchanged letters with his father, the Canon, 
of a “comic melancholy.” He sailed for Australia, and 
omitted his prayers for the first time that evening. 
Symbolic of his attitude to the world above was his unpro- 
voked attack on the Southern Cross: “...A ve 
great delusion ; it isn’t a cross; it isakite upside down” — 
on a par with Wilde’s disappointment with the Atlantic. 
In Australia he thought he was a Unitarian, and agreed 
with the negro reported to have been overheard devoutly 
saying “‘the Father impossible, the Son impossible, etc.,”’ 
paralleled by our old lady who hymned the Virgin 
“ Inadequate, inadequate.” But most of the anecdotes 
are far more trite, and only in the second volume one 
realizes that Mr. Jones records them because they are 
trite and the trite is proper to photography. Butler’s 
desire to be famous in his lifetime was foiled by himself. 
He was unfortunate in his relations with the great. His 
Erewhon was “ read” and condemned by George Mere- 
dith for the publishers, but when published it was an 
anonymous success, though “ as soon as the Atheneum 
announced that Erewhon was by a nobody the demand 
fell.””’ Erewhon, or, anagramatically, Nowhere, by a nobody! 
Well, what could be expected? As a prophet he was 
rejected chiefly because he rejected Darwin. Mivart’s 
writings helped him to deliver some unanswerable criti- 
cism on the man he called “the Tennyson of Science.” 
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His rejection of Darwin was courageous considering the 
date. Disheartened by the conspiracy of silence which he 


believed the Darwinians threw around him, he would | 
have been cheered had he known that they succeeded for § 
a longtime in blackballing Mivart for the Atheneum Club. 

Little things affected Butler. He was cheered by a 7 


review in the Tablet or smitten by one in the Atheneum. 
Having broken with English religion he broke with 


English science, and indulged in an obscure personal | 
quarrel with Darwin, whom he irritated into contempt. | 


He believed that his Life and Habit had placed the distrust 


of science upon a scientific basis. This was a generation 
before Chesterton became sceptical of scepticism. He 
loathed haphazardness and hated materialism. He saw 
volition as well as velocity in stars. In 1880 he wrote 
words in a letter which might serve as a text to the latest 
discoveries of Einstein: “I have finally made up my 
mind that every molecule of matter is full of will and con- 
sciousness and that the motion of the stars in space is 
voluntary and of design on their parts. As for the 
Newtonian system there is a horrible screw loose in it.” 
Darwin he finally placed as the Seventh Humbug of 
Christendom, and thanked Mivart “ for having shown me 
the fallacy of Natural Selection. I walked through it all 
till I read your Genesis of Species. It is also a pleasure to 
think that I lost no time in attacking Natural Selection 


myself when I saw how I had been humbugged.” His - 


difference with a Catholic like Mivart was ‘‘ whether the 
designer is within the organism or without it.” After 
the publication of Alps and Sanctuaries, which was not 
unpleasing to Catholics, he wrote: “It is not the 
Bishops and Archbishops I am afraid of. Men like 
Huxley and Tyndall are my natural enemies.” It is 
impossible not to believe that some faint encouragement 
and orthodox deference to his talent would have made 
him a Champion of Christendom in dealing with any 
humbugs whatever. Without an underlying principle he 
felt that Darwin’s variations could not accumulate in the 
same direction: “It will be Penelope’s web ever doing 
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A Galloper at Ypres 


| and undoing.” He thereupon pronounced a Deadlock in 
| Darwinism, which was as courageous at that time as 
attributing Tennyson’s verse to his butler. He was with 
the prophets when he wrote that Darwin’s “ nightmare 
of waste and death is as baseless as it is repulsive.” As it 
was he was overlooked and forgotten. He seemed to have 
no tact to rise, and when he made a useful friend in science 
the latter died. He wrote to another friend: “ Those 
people have died who ought not to have died and those 
people who ought to have died have not died.” In a 
fortnight this friend was dead. Then his father had 
accused him of causing his mother’s death by writing 
Erewhon. At his father’s deathbed he simply remarked : 
“How gently do they that have riches enter into the 
Kingdom of Heaven.” Though he wrote a philosophy 
disproving luck, his own life was set to ill-luck. His 
senses must have militated against his reason. But his 
definition of God is very sublime: “ ‘The ineffable contra- 
diction in terms whose presence none can either enter or 
escape.” In despair of a hearing he turned to the Odyssey 
and made the startling discovery that it was the work, not 
of an old man, but of a young woman !—possibly to 
spite Mr. Gladstone. He soon found occasion to be 
slighted by Jebb, whose position in Greek was that of 
Darwin in science. Music was another refuge, whence 
his curious comparison of Carlyle to Wagner. His 
criticisms of the Lives of Tennyson and Archbishop 
Benson apparently could not be printed. His opinion 
that Fitzgerald was an amiable man of average ability, 
who once made a great hit which he could not live up to, 
represented the antithesis of his own case, for Butler lived 
up to his failure. Quarrelsome rather than amiable, 
his ability was unique. With death came success and the 
mighty monument which Mr. Jones has reared to himself 
and his friend. 


N the pages of 4 Galloper at Ypres, by Lieut.-Col. 
P. R. Butler, D.S.O. (Fisher Unwin), we learn that 
Lieut.-Col. Butler saw the war twice over, first mounted as 
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an Aide-de-Camp and secondly with his regiment (the 


Royal Irish) in the trenches. In both these ways of 
service he kept the vigilant eyes, the vigilant mind, of a 


soldier who is not only simple, as a soldier must be, but F 
also complex, as a man of thought and education must be § 
who watches the war, the campaign, the battle, in the 7 
sense of human and national character. His book tells § 


precisely what he saw, and records the significance of 
such things as the Belgian welcome to the English at 


Bruges, and the Belgian misgiving and dismay when the [ 
English passed on, the beauty of Ypres, the first sight § 


there of Uhlans; the marching out of 15,000 “ splendid 
infantry, a bare 2,000 of whom were to escape death, 
wounds, or captivity’’; the “sauntering” of enemy 
shells overhead, their sound and the monosyllable with 
which they came to ground; the sight of the wide 
field of Belgium’s martyrdom ; spy-science—“ unless a 
man was taken absolutely red-handed I am sure we never 
punished him. But, then, among real spies we must have 
been a by-word for incompetent leniency ” ; the terrible 
mistake of one of our aeroplanes for an enemy machine, 
and what followed, near Kruiseik; the death of a man 
of the Yorkshire Regiment, whose last long hours Colonel 
Butler tended in a cold wet ditch, and who said “ Sir,” 
in answering the officer’s inquiries, with the last breath 
of his tortured life ; the shells dropping thick and fast ; 
these are but preliminaries to the war of years. The 
young A.D.C. had plenty of galloping to do, plenty of 
missions to fulfil and many responsibilities, among them 
that of seeing that his General ate something now and 
then—not an easy matter. 

In course of time the galloper got his share of pain, his 
wound ; a difficult journey to Guy’s Hospital followed, 
recovery, and the end of the first part of his service at 
the Front. His next experience was in even closer touch 
with danger, in France. “Captain Butler, you will 
take over C Company. And you'll get hell.” This was 
an introduction to trench-warfare, and in the trenches, 
with his regiment, he remained until his relief came. One 
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Lessons in Verse-Craft 


} of the most interesting comments the author makes on 


the conduct of the war relates to the “ taking over ” of 
his regiment’s position by the French: 


My experience of the French was that they ruled their men 


© entirely by sentiment, and not with a hard-and-fast discipline 


. . . They often disregarded non-essentials (which with us would 
have been reckoned very nearly essentials), but they were very 
cognizant of the things that really mattered. Thus, with us it 
would be looked upon as in the last degree unpardonable if a 
Battalion Commander did not go round his trenches very fre- 
quently . . . A French officer, on the contrary, need not even 
see his trenches, except in the case of imminent danger. But 
he would feel confident that when the time came . . . to lead 
or repel an attack everything would be correct in every detail. 
We are rigid, the French are flexible; ... our officers and 
men fight well because cowardice and yielding are looked down 
upon; the French do so because among them bravery and glory 
are idealized. 


This is admirably judged. 

An interesting addition to the book is made by Lady 
Butler’s fine drawings of the heads of her son’s three 
chargers, the mounts that served him in his time at 


Headquarters. A. 


NGLISH verse, unlike the French and Italian, has 

rules so flexible that the ear of the poet, rather than 
any knowledge he may have, is responsible for correct— 
or, to describe it better—beautiful prosody. It is this 
liberty of inflexion of rules in English metre that makes 
“vers libre” an unnecessary and deplorable licence. 
There is no excuse, in our language, for the infraction of 
tules of which the inflexion is so liberally permissible. 
The ear, then, and the ear alone, must decide on quantity, 
on stress, on redundancy of syllables, on variety, or 
syncopation, of time. Therefore, it might seem that the 
writing of a book on the writing of verse, such as Lessons 
in Verse-Craft by Gertrude Ford (C. W. Daniel), is a 
futile task. But it is not so, for the ear can be trained. 
A fine ear for verse is not a thing impossible to bring to 
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action, as a fine ear for music is impossible. It is a pity) hi 
that the same terms are currently used for prosody and) E 
for music ; beautiful prosody is not musical at all, though cc 
it has, in common with music, the elements of time and¥) hs 
flow. The ear can be trained to appreciate a lovely)) hi 
metre, and this careful work of Miss Ford’s undertakes | 
that discipline and carries it through admirably. We 
seem to hear a sympathetic and sensitive voice giving | 
sound to the lyrics, the heroic verse, or the adaptation 7 
of antique metres to English syllables, as she cites her! 
examples. This is the right way—perhaps the only 7 
effectual way—this teaching by examples. Or something | 
might also be done by warnings. A reader inclined to be 
taken by jingles might, perhaps, be checked by a lesson 
on the cheapness of Swinburne’s famous anapaests, for 
instance. But Miss Ford prefers the gentler method, 
One may, indeed, find her admirations somewhat too 7 
inclusive. She gives Wordsworth’s sonnet, “ High is our | 
calling, friend,” as “‘a masterpiece—one of poetry’s im- § © 
mortal things.” It is a piece of eloquence, declaimed § ¢ 
with dignity and earnestness, but there is not in it, from § h 
beginning to end, a line of poetry. Nevertheless, her § 1 
essay on the sonnet is excellent, so is what she writes § t 
on the lyric; and so is her well-thought-out study of § 2 
ancient metres in their survivals in English. All this is § t 
well traced. The student of doubtful or feeble ear will § 4 
do well to con this little book and exercise his faculty on § t 
the beauty cited in its pages. It is true that he might 
enjoy these things without a guide ; but it is the doubtful § ‘ 
ear we are considering, and a Miss Ford is necessary as its § 
informer. r 
Another book on the writing of verse is The Measures § | 
of the Poets, by M. A. Bayfield, M.A. (University Press, § | 
\ 
I 
i 
: 





Cambridge). This is a book for scholars rather than for 
learners—there is, of course, a distinction between those 
two classes. It is more historical, more radical, than the 
work above-noticed. And yet it is practical enough if we 
accept the author’s purpose, which is to “‘ sweep away 
entirely a prosody accepted ” for several centuries. In 
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Song of Roland 


» his preface the author tells us that perfect enjoyment of 


English prosody “can only be attained through a clear 


> comprehension of its metrical framework.” Mr. Bayfield 
| has, for forty-five years, taught the principles set forth in 
» his book. Those principles must be studied by a careful 
» reader, and studied at considerable length, before he can 


satisfy himself that the author has made a discovery, or 
roved a novelty, in the analysis of our prosody. Scholar 


» as he is, Mr. Bayfield acknowledges that quantity has a 
‘> part—only a part—in the rules of English verse. That 
) this part is small is a fact that inclines us to deprecate 
) his use (after the example of a late American writer) of 


crochets and quavers to express the stressed and unstressed 
syllables of an English line of poetry. For a stressed 
syllable, however strongly stressed, may be quite possibly 
and quite permissibly, and is, indeed, very frequently, 


» avery short one. But here we are only at the threshold 


of this erudite book, and the student will give its pages a 


} continuous attention. One thing strikes us—that, how- 


ever new the theory may be, the practice remains as we 
had it. That is to say, Mr. Bayfield quotes the poets’ 
lines as we have always known them, and evidently admires 
them with the old admiration; the difference, the 
novelty, seems to be in the explanation he formulates of 
the causes that made them admirable. He illustrates a 
dificult theory by means of examples we all accept by our 
trained ear. 

Mr. Chesterton writes a noble brief introduction to 


» Captain Scott Moncrieff’s translation, in the original 
) measure, of The Song of Roland (Chapman and Hall). He 


| refers to the familiar tale of the “‘ jongleur ” who tossed 


his sword in front of the Norman army at the battle of 
Hastings, singing snatches of the Chant of Roland. “ The 
value of the tale was that it did suggest to the childish 
mind, through all the deadening effects of distance and 
indifference, that a man does not sing unless he has 
something to sing about.” We are reminded of the 
histories of our childhood, that “ passed lightly over the 
Roman Empire and the Crusades on the way to serious 
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an Aide-de-Camp and secondly with his regiment (the 
Royal Irish) in the trenches. In both these ways of 
service he kept the vigilant eyes, the vigilant mind, of a 
soldier who is not only simple, as a soldier must be, but 
also complex, as a man of thought and education must be 
who watches the war, the campaign, the battle, in the 
sense of human and national character. His book tells 
precisely what he saw, and records the significance of 
such things as the Belgian welcome to the English at 
Bruges, and the Belgian misgiving and dismay when the 
English passed on, the beauty of Ypres, the first sight 
there of Uhlans; the marching out of 15,000 “ splendid 
infantry, a bare 2,000 of whom were to escape death, 
wounds, or captivity”’; the “sauntering” of enemy 
shells overhead, their sound and the monosyllable with 
which they came to ground; the sight of the wide 
field of Belgium’s martyrdom; spy-science—*“ unless a 
man was taken absolutely red-handed I am sure we never 
punished him. But, then, among real spies we must have 
been a by-word for incompetent leniency ” ; the terrible 
mistake of one of our aeroplanes for an enemy machine, 
and what followed, near Kruiseik; the death of a man 
of the Yorkshire Regiment, whose last long hours Colonel 
Butler tended in a cold wet ditch, and who said “ Sir,” 
in answering the officer’s inquiries, with the last breath 
of his tortured life ; the shells dropping thick and fast ; 
these are but preliminaries to the war of years. The 
young A.D.C. had plenty of galloping to do, plenty of 
missions to fulfil and many responsibilities, among them 
that of seeing that his General ate something now and 
then—not an easy matter. 

In course of time the galloper got his share of pain, his 
wound ; a difficult journey to Guy's Hospital followed, 
recovery, and the end of the first part of his service at 
the Front. His next experience was in even closer touch 
with danger, in France. ‘Captain Butler, you will 
take over C Company. And you'll get hell.”” This was 
an introduction to trench-warfare, and in the trenches, 
with his regiment, he remained until his relief came. One 
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Lessons in Verse-Craft 


of the most interesting comments the author makes on 
the conduct of the war relates to the “‘ taking over ” of 
his regiment’s position by the French: 


My experience of the French was that they ruled their men 
entirely by sentiment, and not with a hard-and-fast discipline 
. . » They often disregarded non-essentials (which with us would 
have been reckoned very nearly essentials), but they were very 
cognizant of the things that really mattered. Thus, with us it 
would be looked upon as in the last degree unpardonable if a 
Battalion Commander did not go round his trenches very fre- 
quently . . . A French officer, on the contrary, need not even 
see his trenches, except in the case of imminent danger. But 
he would feel confident that when the time came .. . to lead 
or repel an attack everything would be correct in every detail. 
We are rigid, the French are flexible; ... our officers and 
men fight well because cowardice and yielding are looked down 
upon; the French do so because among them bravery and glory 
are idcalized. 


This is admirably judged. 

An interesting addition to the book is made by Lady 
Butler’s fine drawings of the heads of her son’s three 
chargers, the mounts that served him in his time at 
Headquarters. A. 


NGLISH verse, unlike the French and Italian, has 

rules so flexible that the ear of the poet, rather than 
any knowledge he may have, is responsible for correct— 
or, to describe it better—beautiful prosody. It is this 
liberty of inflexion of rules in English metre that makes 
“vers libre’? an unnecessary and deplorable licence. 
There is no excuse, in our language, for the infraction of 
rules of which the inflexion is so liberally permissible. 
The ear, then, and the ear alone, must decide on quantity, 
on stress, on redundancy of syllables, on variety, or | 
syncopation, of time. Therefore, it might seem that the 
writing of a book on the writing of verse, such as Lessons 
in Verse-Craft by Gertrude Ford (C. W. Daniel), is a 
futile task. But it is not so, for the ear can be trained. 
A fine ear for verse is not a thing impossible to bring to 
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action, as a fine ear for music is impossible. It is a pity 
that the same terms are currently used for prosody and 
for music ; beautiful prosody is not musical at all, though 
it has, in common with music, the elements of time and 
flow. ‘The ear can be trained to appreciate a lovely 
metre, and this careful work of Miss Ford’s undertakes 
that discipline and carries it through admirably. We 
seem to hear a sympathetic and sensitive voice giving 
sound to the lyrics, the heroic verse, or the adaptation 
of antique metres to English syllables, as she cites her 
examples. This is the right way—perhaps the only 
effectual way—this teaching by examples. Or something 
might also be done by warnings. A reader inclined to be 
taken by jingles might, perhaps, be checked by a lesson 
on the cheapness of Swinburne’s famous anapaests, for 
instance. But Miss Ford prefers the gentler method. 
One may, indeed, find her admirations somewhat too 
inclusive. She gives Wordsworth’s sonnet, “* High is our 
calling, friend,” as “‘a masterpiece—one of poetry’s im- 
mortal things.” It is a piece of eloquence, declaimed 
with dignity and earnestness, but there is not in it, from 
beginning to end, a line of poetry. Nevertheless, her 
essay on the sonnet is excellent, so is what she writes 
on the lyric; and so is her well-thought-out study of 
ancient metres in their survivals in English. All this is 
well traced. The student of doubtful or feeble ear will 
do well to con this little book and exercise his faculty on 
the beauty cited in its pages. It is true that he might 
enjoy these things without a guide ; but it is the doubtful 
ear we are considering, and a Miss Ford is necessary as its 
informer. 

Another book on the writing of verse is The Measures 
of the Poets, by M. A. Bayfield, M.A. (University Press, 
Cambridge). ‘This is a book for scholars rather than for 
learners—there is, of course, a distinction between those 
two classes. It is more historical, more radical, than the 
work above-noticed. And yet it is practical enough if we 
accept the author’s purpose, which is to ‘‘ sweep away 
entirely a prosody accepted ”’ for several centuries. In 
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Song of Roland 


his preface the author tells us that perfect enjoyment of 
English prosody ‘‘ can only be attained through a clear 
comprehension of its metrical framework.” Mr. Bayfield 
has, for forty-five years, taught the principles set forth in 
his book. Those principles must be studied by a careful 
reader, and studied at considerable length, before he can 
satisfy himself that the author has made a discovery, or 
proved a novelty, in the analysis of our prosody. Scholar 
as he is, Mr. Bayfield acknowledges that quantity has a 
part—only a part—in the rules of English verse. That 
this part is small is a fact that inclines us to deprecate 
his use (after the example of a late American writer) of 
crochets and quavers to express the stressed and unstressed 
syllables of an English line of poetry. For a stressed 
syllable, however strongly stressed, may be quite possibly 
and quite permissibly, and is, indeed, very frequently, 
a very short one. But here we are only at the threshold 
of this erudite book, and the student will give its pages a 
continuous attention. One thing strikes us—that, how- 
ever new the theory may be, the practice remains as we 
had it. That is to say, Mr. Bayfield quotes the poets’ 
lines as we have always known them, and evidently admires 
them with the old admiration; the difference, the 
novelty, seems to be in the explanation he formulates of 
the causes that made them admirable. He illustrates a 
difficult theory by means of examples we all accept by our 
trained ear. 

Mr. Chesterton writes a noble brief introduction to 
Captain Scott Moncrieff’s translation, in the original 
measure, of The Song of Roland (Chapman and Hall). He 
refers to the familiar tale of the “ jongleur ” who tossed 
his sword in front of the Norman army at the battle of 
Hastings, singing snatches of the Chant of Roland. “ ‘The 
value of the tale was that it did suggest to the childish 
mind, through all the deadening effects of distance and 
indifference, that a man does not sing unless he has 
something to sing about.” We are reminded of the 
histories of our childhood, that “ passed lightly over the 
Roman Empire and the Crusades on the way to serious 
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things, such as the genealogy of George I or the adminis- 
tration of Addington.” That is one of the things that 
Mr. Chesterton says so well because he has something to 
say. If he says the like often enough he may in time bring 

ublic attention to a more proportionate view of the 
Middle Ages, and even of the “ Dark ” ones. “A man 
must read at least a little of the contemporary work 
itself before he finds the human heart inside the armour 
and the monastic gown.” Hence his welcome to this 
translation of the Song of Roland. But Captain Scott 
Moncrieff has assumed a task of difficulty and honour. 
His work is not only an amazing exercise in a past dialect : 
it is much more—a discovery of sympathy between 
several, and severed, Christian centuries. And he has not 
boggled at a great technical difficulty, in regard to 
prosody, to rhyme, and to assonance. It is interesting to 
the readers of old and of modern French to note that the 
Chanson is in our own ten-syllable heroic metre, leaving 
the French heroic—the Alexandrine—entirely apart. 
Captain Scott Moncrieff has been not only greatly 
courageous, but greatly successful. 

Dedicatory poems by the translator commemorate in 
very noble verse his friendship with three men who fell 
in the war, praying for them, and rejoicing in their 
virtue, in measures of exalted poetry, technically well 
accomplished. A sonnet, a piece of vers libre, and a 
longer poem in “feminine” rhymes put his ability 
to the test. 


2 Romantic Roussillon: in the French Pyrenees, 
by Isabel Savory, with twenty-six plates and a map, 
from drawings by M. Landseer-MacKenzie (T. Fisher 
Unwin), is a volume of expert travel; that is, the author 
is expert with her pen, and her companion with her 
pencil, and both walk like athletes and study their country 
like scholars in regard to the past, and like observers in 
regard to the present. It is real authorship and real 
draughtsmanship, and no mere success of cleverness. The 
ground covered by these exceptional tourists is historical 
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The Romantic Roussillon 


but little trodden, at any rate by English travellers. It 
is a land of mountains and rigorous weather, of passes, 
gorges, valleys, flowery uplands, pastoral foothills. So 
in the matter of nature. In regard to man and his history, 
it seems to be nearly altogether a land of old, dispossessed, 
ruined, sacked, and desecrated monasteries, and of refuge- 
hermitages no longer used for the succour of wayfarers 
in the mountains. It is in the remains of these and of 
the churches, in a remaining pediment, pilaster, capital, 
that Miss Landseer-MacKenzie traces the sculpture and 
building of the Dark Ages on to the more intelligible 
centuries. For such studies, in Roussillon, take the 
student into old as well as alien ways. The crusaders 
brought thither relics from Jerusalem. ‘The churches 
that were pillaged, chiefly at the end of the Eighteenth 
Century, were built to enclose shrines, and the shrines 
were made to enclose relics. It is in her wonder at the 
number of such buildings that Miss Savory loses her 
customary purely single-minded attitude of observation 
and record, and has a moment of rashness. How great, 
she considers, must have been the fear of future punish- 
ments in another world, when repentance for sin prompted 
all these religious works and religious ways of building, 
these chapels and cloisters. This is not quite worthy of 
the kind of traveller she professes to be, and is. It does 
not quite atone for this almost sordid judgment that she 
elsewhere conjectures the “ world of gratitude” that 
raised and decorated one of the hermitage chapels in the 
Cerdagne. 


In England one connects monks with sheltered valleys and fat 
green lands: in front of us lay a country so emphatic a denial 
of these notions that it was almost staggering. On grey rocky 
heights, backed by a snowy Canigou, a grey old church weathered 
the seasons and kept faith with its builders; their choice of so 
bony and gaunt a country, offering the barest livelihood to man, 
was hard to understand. 


Apart from Miss Savory’s narrative the book is —- 
arly valuable for the remarkable drawings of crucifixes by 
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her companion. We have all been so consistently accus- 
tomed to the tradition of merely Italian art, and beyond 
that the Byzantine, that the different and strange mean- 
ings of the part-Spanish art and of an Arab tradition 
appear as a profoundly ancient and alien difference. Such 
a crucified figure as the serene, peaceful, rigid, decorous 
image at Aspres, for instance, is a rebuke to nearly the 
whole of Italy. Guido, for instance, seems intolerable 
beside it. We are all, the world over, with perhaps the 
strange exception of Spain, educated in that Italian art— 
beautiful, emotional, and too human. Even Rembrandt, 
whose “‘ Supper at Emmaus” shows the most touching 
Christ, the most pathetic eyes, the most moving look in 
all the art of painting, has a kind of Italian authority, 
though greatly surpassing Italy. Now the crucifix above 
named, exquisitely traced by Miss MacKenzie, has a 
greater significance and mystery and power. 

In her lighter mood Miss Savory gives us a gay account 
of a ride into Spain. For the two ladies crossed the 
frontier, on mules caparisoned in a manner one thought 
did not prevail out of comic opera. And whatever her 
mood she is a valuable companion. Sometimes one wishes 
she had not to be so brief in covering so much ground 
unknown to the reader. A. M. 


RITERS are still called “ daring,” or are even 

flattered by the word “ defiant,” when they follow 
the fashion either of licence or of pessimism. But in 
truth there is no bravery there; the courageous author 
is he who will endure the contempt of the day by a 
confession of serenity and of confidence. ‘That is but a 
small courage, the heroic may think ; but it is not really 
inconsiderable. ‘There is something in the reproach of 
the “‘back number” that has gone to the hearts it ought 
not to have daunted. Quite recently a very able writer, 
attempting to give the younger generation’s estimate of 
Stevenson, “ hedged ”’ obviously—being a manifest ad- 
mirer, but uncertain what praise he could hazard without 
incurring the accusation “ old-fashioned” or the con- 
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Embroidery of Quiet 


demnation “ mid-Victorian.” That critic stepped in 
fear, with no little sacrifice of dignity. We, however, 
have only a frank welcome for a courageously gentle, a 
bravely pleasant book of essays—The Embroidery of Quiet, 
by M. Hardy (Skeffington & Son). The author has an 
ingenious turn of thought and a tender fancy, and she 
is most successful when she gives that fancy a free flight. 
She loves happiness and is grateful for any hour of it. 
Perhaps her best essay is, in fact, about hours : 

I wonder, when we reach Heaven, if we shall not be ashamed 
to remember that we were not more often happy in them... 
They are full of little, sweet, near things; they cover day and 
night, both admittedly beautiful. They carry in them gifts, like 
the wind on our cheek, the kindness that meets us on our journey. 


The author plays prettily with the hours as units, and 
some of them even she does not love. She calls the first 
hour of waking “ a manceuvring, unscrupulous, cynical, 
malicious, bad little hour,” but it is certain that she 
knows how to put it in its place and keep it there, out of 
the way of its mischief. She writes with a fresh emotion 
of children, and makes to child-bearing women the 
present of a phrase when she calls their suffering “ the 
pain that drains the world for words.” For the middle- 
aged woman she has a pleasant compliment when she 
congratulates the present age on its perception of her 
beauty—a beauty, by the way, that France, unlike 
England, has always acknowledged. But the little book 
has its grave pages that are yet not discouraging, and its 
passion that is not desperate. Almost always the author’s 
style is good, and interestingly modern in contrast with 
her elder spirit and substance. Her work is worthy work, 
and courageous in a more important sense than that of her 
obvious contempt for certain present fashions of thought ; 
it is courageous in all its “ criticism of life,” and in its 
responsibility. F, 


O the stay-at-home, ordinary Christian who saves 
his or her soul easily this story of Lhe Grey Nuns 
in the Far North, by Father P. Duchaussois, O.M.I. 
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(MacClelland & Stewart), affords strange reading. To 


the worldling those devoted and self-sacrificing women 
may well seem mad—God’s fools, indeed, inebriated with 
the love of Christ and of humanity. Reading these pages, 
translated from the French by an anonymous writer into 
good and nervous English, one realizes that France has 
never sacrificed her title to be the Eldest Daughter of the 
Church. She is the Mother of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith, a body which is capable of the 
greatest heroism, both in amount and in kind, that is 
known on our planet. The devotion of these nuns of 
Montreal, their embracing of all the hard and bitter 
things human nature most abhors, for Christ’s sake, is 
well nigh incredible. 

The Grey Nuns were the foundation of Madame 
de Gonville, whose parents had come to French Canada 
from France. Beginning as a tiny community of ladies 
banded together for good works in 1737, under the presi- 
dency of Madame de Gonville, the Grey Nuns waited for 
its final approval by Pope Leo XIII till 1880, but in 
the nearly hundred and fifty years that intervened the 
Grey Nuns, in many cases, must have qualified for beati- 
fication if not canonization. Why they are called the 
Grey Nuns is a quaint story. In the early days at Mon- 
treal they were accused of giving the Indians drink, 
by some calumniators. It is the common, well-trodden 
Way of the Cross, since the Jews said of Our Lord, “‘ He 
has a devil.” From giving the Indians drink it was but 
a step to saying the nuns themselves drank. Some wit 
nicknamed them Les Sewurs Grises. When the time came 
for the nuns to choose a religious habit the Foundress 
remembered. She chose a grey habit, a very ugly habit, 
it must be said. So the Grey Sisters, the name given 
them by a scoffer, became a title of honour, and as time 
— many a one rose up and called the Grey Nuns 

lessed. 

Their work was to help and relieve all who suffered, 
the sick, the poor, the old, children, especially orphan 
children ; those afflicted from whom others turned ; the 
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The Grey Nuns 


cancerous and lepers ; the blind; there was none outside 
their ministrations. At first things were not so bad with 
the little great-hearted community. The great families 
of French Canada, devout Christians and Catholics, 
helped the work ; but after England had taken possession 
of Canada the Seigneurs returned to France and there 
was none to take their place. But the work lived in spite 
of all difficulties. In 1750 the nuns, still under their 
Foundress, opened a Home for fallen women; a little 
later they took in Jes enfants trouvés, caring for them 
and feeding them without any aid from Europe. In 
1755 she gave a home to poor women terribly disfigured 
by the smallpox, and in the following year the Grey Nuns 
undertook the nursing of the wounded prisoners of war. 

In her own handwriting—feeble and trembling, for 
she was old—she made a statement at this time of the 
purposes of the Community and its resources. The pur- 
pose was to give help where help was needed. There is 
something terribly pathetic in this statement : 

We are eighteen Sisters, all in feeble health, and we have 
charge of an establishment in which there are 170 persons to 
be fed and clothed. Our resources are very slender. We depend 
chiefly on the work of our hands, which brings us only a third 
of what we were able to gain before the English came. We 
seem always on the point of starvation, yet somehow our neces- 
sities at least are always provided for. 


It was nearly a century later that the Daughters of 
Marie Marguerite de Gonville took up the missionary work 
in the extreme north-west of Canada, on the edge of the 
Arctic region, the narrative of which reads like the finest 
romance. ‘The Missionary Order of the Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate were already there. On September 13th, 
1843, the Eve of Holy Cross, a tall ecclesiastic, wearing a 
threadbare cassock, knocked at the door of the Grey Nuns 
in Montreal. He wanted nuns for his Indians of the 
North-West, and he had already applied to several Com- 
munities in vain. It was Mgr. Provenches, the first 
Bishop of St. Boniface. He spoke to the assembled Com- 
munity of thirty-eight nuns. ‘“ When I left the Red 
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River I cried, ‘O my God, You know my need of nuns, 
Send me where I can find them.’” Eight of the Com- 
munity volunteered to go. The journey to the Mackenzie 
River from Montreal took four months in those days. It 
was accomplished with almost incredible hardships, of 
cold, privation, exposure to snow and flood, dangers of 
all kinds. Sometimes the nuns had to help in the portage 
—that is, the carrying of the canoes overland from one 
river or lake to another. One feels that only a miraculous 
intervention could have kept them alive through the 
things they were called upon to suffer. 

Then the creatures they were to ransom for their 
Master! Not much of the noble Red Man about them. 
‘The Indians of the Far North-West were sunk in every 
kind of debasement, and of incredibly filthy habits. The 
worldling would have asked, with some reason, “‘ Were 
they worth saving ? ” The Grey Nuns, eaten up with 
the charity of Christ, set out to save them. After those 
eight pioneers, many and many a band of Grey Nuns 
made the long and dreadful trek to the North-West. 
There is no space here to tell what they made of the 
debased people. Madame de Gonville’s grain of mustard 
seed has sprung to a tree whose branches fill that lonely 
and desolate sky. Later chapters, telling of the children 
they rescued, read like a chapter of the Acta Sanctorum. 

a Be 


HE American School of Catholic history is in its 

infancy, but Dr. Guilday’s book on the English 
Catholic Refugees (Longmans) shows maturity. Pigeon- 
holing and equipoise keep opinion in the background. It 
is the dolorous history of the Low Countries when refugees 
were English and Belgian cities played a part in English 
politics, when Bishop Jewell complained that “ those 
countrymen of ours at Louvain disturb us as much as 
they can.” Louvain University was a thorn to England 
then. Belgium swarmed with English spies, whose 
reports stick in the State Papers like vermin in amber. 
The term “ archpolipragmon ” which they gave Father 
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Baldwin in Brussels might have been borrowed to fit many 
a patriot prelate in recent days. It is curious how many 
Belgian Sees have been filled by Englishmen. Dr. Allen 
became Cardinal Archbishop of Malines, George Chamber- 
lain, Bishop of Ypres, and, later, George I procured the 
See of Namur for Dr. Strickland of Hanoverian sympathy, 
much as Henry VIII gave Tournay to Wolsey. 

True to his school, Dr. Guilday avoids rhetoric, but 
there is the beauty of truth in his words: “‘ What Oxford 
was in Catholic England before Henry VIII’s reign, 
Rheims and Douay were during the reign of Elizabeth.” 
He tries to hold the scales between the Jesuits and the 
Seculars, often a fiercer controversy than between 
Puritan and Catholic. He rejects Fr. Taunton’s taunt 
that the English Colleges in Spain were meant to his- 
paniolize the students, since “the immense majority 
became even more national by the process,” a pathetic 
proof of which he could have drawn from Borrow’s 
Bible in Spain. Borrow found them more English than 
the English, even to the disadvantage of their own darling 
faith. Dr. Guilday finds Fr. Persons difficult to defend 
* until his life and letters are published from the Jesuit 
standpoint.”’ Persons was not only the greatest Jesuit, 
but “probably one of the greatest Englishmen of his 
time.” To him it was given supremely to make or mar. 
For three centuries after his death there was probably not 
a Catholic in England who directly or indirectly did not 
feel the influence of Persons. Dr. Guilday will not say 
more than that “‘ he was mistaken to an appalling degree 
in his estimate of the character of the Englishman of the 
period.”” The Armada was only a detail in Persons’ 
mighty schemes. Europe was his chessboard, but Eliza- 
beth, not England, was his enemy. Cardinal Allen he 
wished to translate to Durham, Cardinal Farnese to 
marry to the Archduchess Isabella as descendants of John 
of Gaunt with a view to the succession. Clement VIII 
was willing Farnese should marry Lady Arabella Stuart, 
but Elizabeth took an unconscionable time a-dying. 
To Persons Cardinals were pawns and the Secular Clergy 
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as dust. His was the master hand, but Dr. Guilday sug- 
gests “‘ what is not well known is the predominating voice 
of Mary Queen of Scots in all these designs.” The last 
word on Mary, and hardly the first on Persons, has yet to 
be written. Till now only the Protestants and the anti- 
Jesuit Catholics have spoken. 

Dr. Guilday says that the letters of Persons he has read 
in different archives “‘ leave a different impression ” from 
Tierney or Taunton. Kingsley’s caricature is contemp- 
tible even for a Regius Professor of History at Cambridge. 
Taunton has been echoed by the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
shallow sounding shallow. Simpson, another Catholic, 
“‘created much of the scenery for this fictitious stage.” 
The time has come for Jesuit historians to break silence. 
“*'The beautiful optimism” of Allen, and even Campion’s 
“audacity of apostolate,” were insufficient to meet 
Elizabethan times. Modern analogies may help toward 
an understanding. As the bitterly misrepresented Mary 
Ward, in creating work for nuns outside the enclosure, 
symbolized a suffragist movement in the Church, perhaps 
we can speak of the Jesuits as in some sort the Sinn Feiners 
of Catholicism. It may be a hard saying, but they were 
not the less English for seeing in Spain a possible deliverer 
of their native land. They were not less patriotic than 
those who brought in deliverers of Dutch or Deutsch 
extraction. Persons was what is very rare in powerful 
countries like England. He was a patriot. Spain was 
only an instrument. Mary was his Kathleen ni Houlhan, 
and he sought to restore to her not the four green fields 
of Irish allegory, but the two provinces of York and Can- 
terbury. England dreaded Persons all the more that he 
was felt but not seen. By one of those flukes of history 
Guy Fawkes received that place in the English calendar 
which Persons deserved as much by the virtues as the 
defects of his great character. 

Dr. Guilday has shown English Catholic historians the 
way. Now that Jesuits have died in the British uniform, 
the Society need have no fear in facing the historical 
truth. Persons loved England and Rome as few moderns 
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The World Problem 


love either, and he came near to saving both for each 


other. 5S. Le 
ARDINAL BOURNE’S famous Pastoral on the social 


question has evoked American response. Father 
Husslein, S.J., has made it the text of a book (The World 
Problem, Kenedy, N.Y.), in which he claims “the 
eloquent Cardinal” as his spokesman. As Aristotle’s 
once hated philosophy only needed baptism to become the 
method of the Church, so Father Husslein believes 
Socialism need not be destroyed root and branch, for 
haply the branch may be grafted with the True Vine. 
Scripture gives him good text for denouncing the evil 
and from the medieval Guilds he seeks true medicament. 
He is aware of the tricks of American Capital. ‘“ The 
abomination of watered stocks must be abolished.” He 
explains the process as a skimming of the cream by a few, 
leaving a bluish remnant to the shareholders. In some 
ways Co-operation is Catholic for Socialism, especially as 
“where the Socialist promises, the Co-operator acts.” 
He is practical and yet mystical. ‘‘ A Carmel of St. 
Teresa avails more than a hundred social institutes.” He 
would set up the Middle Ages against the Middleman, the 
Guild against gilded securities, the Rock of Peter against 
Rockefeller and the Faith against the Trust generally. 
In the United States, where 2 per cent. of the people 
own 60 per cent. of the wealth, he wishes the middleman 
to be restricted as he was by the Guilds. Before the 
Reformation, the priest was the only middleman, and 
when his spiritual mediation between God and man was 
abolished, the middleman of trade was let loose in every 
other sphere. For the Christian family he demands as 
a minimum four rooms and sanitation. The Church 
having accepted the principles of the strike and the union, 
Father Husslein tries to go further. ‘The sympathetic or 
general strike “‘ can be permitted in extreme cases only,” 
which may recall the ethics of the Interdict. Picketing 
is proper “so long as physical violence is not implied or 
threatened.” He does not add that the Jesuits were 
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founded to be the devoted picketers of the Church upon 
whose system all Trade Unions are based and to whom all 
Trade Unions, if they are to conquer the world, must 
come. S. L. 


F the great importance of the Peace Treaty has hardly 

been illustrated by the books it has inspired, an excep- 
tion must be made for The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace, by John Maynard Keynes (Macmillan), on which 
the author’s position as a representative of the Treasury 
at Paris confers the first consequence. Mr. Keynes, like 
Rupert Brooke and Mr. Lowes Dickinson, comes from 
King’s College, Cambridge, and, apart from the scientific 
side of his book, he indulges in that semi-cynical yet vivid 
style which is apparently taught to Fellows of that College. 
As he was an eyewitness, it is probable that historians 
will long quote his amusing description of the Big Four 
and their satellites at work ; but his attempt to pierce the 
psychology of Clemenceau and Wilson, entertaining as it 
is, seems coloured by his acute disappointment at the 
President’s failure to transmute American doctrines into 
European currency. Wilson was the philosopher without 
the Philosopher’s Stone | 

What was the secret of that amazing volte-face of his 
that, slowly but surely, gave consent to the contradiction 
and antithesis of all that his war speeches had stood for ? 
Mr. Keynes found the clue in the fact that the President 
was in heart and being a Nonconformist minister. His 
achievements in Paris bore the same ratio to his texts in 
America as the actions of his Puritan ancestors to the 
Scriptures. Both believed they were right and logical, 
inspired and scriptural. Yet the warm waves of Catholi- 
cism have engulfed the old Puritanism as completely as the 
American people have repudiated their President. It is 
curious to recall the President’s assertion that the Peace of 
his making would not be a Papal Peace but a Presbyterian 
one. According to Mr. Keynes, in an indirect fashion it 
is a Presbyterian Pax, at least it is Clemenceau’s idea of 
mailed revenge put into a Nonconformist gown to suit the 
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President. One is obliged to linger over the passage 
describing the scene of “the President and the Prime 
Minister as the centre of a surging mob and a babel of 
sound, a welter of eager, impromptu compromises and 
counter-compromises, all sound and fury, signifying noth- 
ing, on what was an unreal question anyhow, the great 
issues of the morning’s meeting forgotten and neglected, 
and Clemenceau silent and aloof on the outskirts, for 
nothing which touched the security of France was forward, 
throned in his grey gloves, on the brocade chair, dry in 
soul and empty of hope, very old and tired, but surveying 
the scene with a cynical and almost impish air ; and, when 
at last silence was restored and the company had returned 
to their places, it was to discover that he had disappeared.” 

Mr. Keynes surveys the economical world before and 
after the welter of the war. Society had been accumula- 
ting wealth as well as numbers. ‘The cake which might 
be enough to go round one day, was steadily mounting : 
“‘ The Nineteenth Century was able to forget the fertility 
of the species in a contemplation of the dizzy virtues of 
compound interest.” ‘There was always the chance that 
the population might outstrip the hoard of civilization 
and that war might consume the cake. How totally the 
cake was consumed in Europe is sketched by Mr. Keynes 
in figures which, allowing the handsomest margin for 
error, prove that the solemn determination of the Allies 
to make Germany pay for the war is as practical as the 
proposals of the Walrus and the Carpenter with regard to 
the oysters. The iron and coal supply over which the 
fabric of over-populated states has been built has been 
dislocated: ‘“‘ Men have devised ways to impoverish 
themselves and one another, and prefer collective animo- 
sities to individual happiness.” Before France can develop 
the iron deposits recovered from Germany, she must 
develop a plant; for Germany’s blast furnaces lie largely 
in Germany proper. Will France allow the ore to be 
sent to Germany, or use the Westphalian coal for the iron 
works in Lorraine? The more torn and tangled the 
industrial network, the less population can be kept fed ; 
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while the war so far from encouraging large families in the 
future had made it too expensive for a great many parents 
to remain alive. It is difficult, however, to expect people 
to watch the slow starvation of central Europe with the 
same equanimity with which they watched the famine in 
Ireland. Reparation from Austria is probably out of the 
question. It remains to be seen how the political wise- 
acres are going to extract indemnities from a Germany 
which they also threaten with an economic isolation and 
with the deprival of a fair amount of her coal and ore. 
Germany is to become a huge perpetual debtors’ prison 
occupied by troops, whom alone she is sufficiently drained 
in supporting, while her debts continue to increase at com- 
pound interest, until, after fourteen years of payments, she 
will owe more than at the beginning. If this be not the 
seed of Bolshevism Mr. Keynes is much mistaken. Even 
the waterways have been taken over by foreign bodies 
with the largest powers: ‘“‘ For some undiscoverable 
reason, on the Elbe there are also representatives of Italy 
and Belgium.” The wild suggestion made early in the 
war that it could be paid for by taking over and running 
the German tramways has actually taken shape in some 
form, and, by the time the last shekel is squeezed out of 
Germany, Beecham may be in charge of the German 
Opera Houses remitting the profits to holders of British 
War Bonds. 

With these anticipations, Mr. Keynes assesses Germany’s 
transferable wealth as follows: gold and silver, 60 mil- 
lions of pounds ; ships, 120 millions ; foreign securities, 
100 to 250 millions. ‘The most he expects the Reparation 
Commission to secure, by May, 1921, is 350 millions. He 
suggests that the Germans should pay a lump sum of two 
billions for full reparation and costs. ‘There is a possi- 
bility that this would be paid, and Germany might start 
afresh. The demand of something more like eight 
billions it is doubtful if Germany can or will pay, a 
demand which it is very difficult to reconcile with the 
Fourteen Points on which the Germans laid down their 
arms. The Treaty is held by Mr. Keynes to be a cross 
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between the desire of the French financiers to save their 
desperate position and Clemenceau’s policy of a Cartha- 
ginian Peace, which would hardly leave an industrial 
Germany to pay any indemnity at all. Lloyd George, 
too, on that reckoning, was not thinking of the future of 
Europe so much as of the immediate effects in England, 
which Mr. Keynes points out is not a part of Europe at 
all. ‘“‘ What had happened was a compromise between 
the Prime Minister’s pledge to the British electorate to 
claim the entire costs of the war and the pledge to the 
contrary which the Allies had given to Germany at the 
Armistice.” ‘The result was admittedly a galloping chaos; 
and it is at least remarkable how much of Mr. Keynes’ 
pessimism has been justified by what has occurred since his 
book was written. Where others lament, he at least must 
be cheered by the fate which has befallen the President 
and Clemenceau. S. L. 


HE pitch of daring to which even an Anglican Dean 

can bring himself in this time is illustrated by Dr. 
Inge’s Outspoken Essays (Longmans). Like most ad- 
vanced sermons they are largely composed of quotations 
from more original thinkers, very much tempered by 
decanal epigrams. His criticism of Democracy has been 
made by Lecky, and his outburst on the birth-rate would 
have entitled him to be curate to the Rev. Mr. Malthus. 
As “a safe generalization ”’ we learn that “ revolutions 
always destroy themselves,” in other words that fires 
eventually go out. Unfortunately dynasties and mon- 
archies do the same. ‘The Dean favours autocracies with 
the exception of “‘ the papal autocracy ” which, he thinks, 
“‘has reached the Byzantine period of decadence.” 

He is in favour of “ lay-monasteries” but accepts 
Galton’s view that celibacy did great mischief by steriliz- 
ing the gentlest and noblest in the medieval age. Modern 
times have shown that the productions of the gentlest and 
noblest are sometimes in need of sterilization themselves. 
Like the legendary inhabitant of Cape Horn who wished 
he had never been born, the Dean at least regrets that he 
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was born in 1860. His best hope for England would be 


‘if our birth-rate were as low as that of France.” Yet 
he mourns the race suicide of British America because he 
is an aristocrat and is pained that so many Irishmen 
* inflicted themselves on the United States, to the detri- 
ment of that country.” He does not regret the hundred 
thousand of them who inflicted themselves on the Ameri- 
can armies. Apparently he believes population should 
be restrained among the working or wastrel classes, while 
deaneries and such places should be as rabbit warrens. 
But, unfortunately aristocracies of intellect or blood tend 
to destroy themselves like revolutions and democracies, 
and we come full circle without extricating ourselves from 
general gloom. ». L. 


N a stout, but not very stout, book of essays—Writers 

of Three Centuries (Grant Richards)—Mr. Claude 
Williamson confesses that he had a purpose which a 
much stouter book would answer with difficulty. His 
preface tells us of his “‘ attempt to set right certain repu- 
tations which, owing to our general habit of reading 
quickly, and lazily accepting the current view of the case, 
are in danger of losing their proper proportions.” ‘The 
“case ” is, respectively, that of Goethe, that of Scott, 
that of Heine, that of Newman—to name a very few of 
the earlier great names—as well as of every one of the 
most conspicuous moderns. 

It says much for Mr. Williamson’s ability and judgment 
that with such an ambition, he has given us a book that 
is not futile, not superfluous, but interesting and judicious. 
Whether he has put many things straight that were 
crooked in literary judgment, we do not know, but he 
has gone straight himself; and without comparing his 
judgment with that of critics and readers of longer 
authority, taking his opinion on its own merits we can 
cordially recommend his care, his moderation, his 
erudition, and the general good health of his conclusions. 
A little too much inclusiveness in some of his praises of 
the poets, for instance, may be cited as a slight sbiection : 
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he has not begun to react against Swinburne’s “* music.” 
But it is to his credit that he has not been moved by any 
tide of reaction for the love of reaction. ‘That he is 
young we gather from the dedication of his book to his 
father and mother ; yet his reading has been exceedingly 
diligent and liberal. His youth may excuse certain toler- 
ances in regard to Shelley. That great poet but most 
dishonourable man, as most of us know, abandoned the 
little girl he had taken from school and married, and she 
drowned herself, in obedience to his kind of moral 
teaching, and in despair; then Shelley, having lived for 
some considerable time with Mary Godwin, married her 
when that pathetic suicide set him free. Mr. Williamson 
tells us that “‘ Harriet Westbrook left him, and soon 
drowned herself in the Serpentine; and a few weeks 
later he married Mary.” ‘This is not the kind of rose- 
water a man of feeling should throw over the infamy of 
that story. 

Otherwise Mr. Williamson’s little biographies are well 
done. Living and dead, his authors are seventy-five. 
But it would have been better to give two centuries 
rather than three as the time of his survey ; these authors 
are men of the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth 
Centuries, it is true; but they are not men of three 
hundred years. The words “ three centuries ”’ lead the 
reader to expect something of the Seventeenth Century 
—at any rate, something older than Rousseau. Of the 
present young century’s record we find little, but of the 
great late—last—century, of course, much. The pages on 
Robert Hugh Benson are finely appreciative ; with Mr. 
Chesterton the author deals a little too much in the 
tone—to which we have been too much accustomed—of 
a critic amused rather than impressed. The time may 
come when this most witty of writers will be acknowledged 
as the most serious. ‘The chapter on Paul Claudel is 
thoroughly well considered. ‘That on d’Annunzio (to 
give Signor Papagnetto his audaciously assumed name) 
we may consider excessive in its estimate of such things 
as “ dazzling splendour ” and “ intoxicating perfume ”’ ; 
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“‘ dazzling ” depends upon the reader’s eyes, “‘ perfume ” 
upon his nostrils. 

Of Francis Thompson’s genius Mr. Williamson says 
truly that it “shed a new glory on Catholicism”; and 
he recognizes the extraordinary response of all England 
to the alien voice of that prophet and poet. “All the 
world was clamouring for a copy of The Hound of Heaven, 
and no self-respecting preacher could go for a month 
without quoting from it.” That is a sally that should also 
act as a rally. Certainly the pleasure of hearing those 
wonderful lines from the pulpit is an Anglican’s oftener 
than ours. Mr. Williamson’s own estimate of Thompson 
is excellent: ‘“‘ If he is of the old school of Donne, he is 
also of the school of Shakespeare, he is of the school of 
Milton, the familiar of Pope and Dryden, in sympathy 
with the Lake poets, and a companion spirit with Shelley 
and Keats.” For it is a truth that a great poet is “ for 
all time”’—of the past as well as of the future. The best 
of centuries that differed and even opposed each other is 


his by the highest kind of igheritance. C. 
AVID URQUHART?’S long wait of more than forty 


years for his biographer was well worth while. Miss 
Gertrude Robinson’s David Urquhart (Blackwell) gives 
us just the portrait we like to preserve, and there is hardly 
a sentence of Urquhart’s own that does not seem as if it 
were written for the living moment. The League of 
Nations may be called the successor of that Law of 
Nations which Urquhart wished to be enforced—as only 
a Pope could enforce it. The justice of a war was to be 
pronounced upon from the Vatican, and in an unjust war 
no Catholic could without sin take part. If the individual 
could not without sin grab his neighbour’s goods and 
kill him in the process, then could no nation so act with- 
out mammoth crime. David Urquhart, not himself a 
Catholic, looked to the Pontiff to assert this truth, and 
to test by i it all the struggles and confusions occurring in 
Christendom. “The Pope,” he finely said, “does not 
pass through the emasculating process of royal birth and 
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David Urquhart 


pretensions ; he is not gradually woven into the system 
of social habits or of political expediency or of diplomatic 
subserviency. ‘The Pope, translated from the cloister, 
carries to the Imperial throne the manhood of the 
peasant and the sternness of the anchorite.” The Pope, 
said Urquhart, had rightly proclaimed that he had 
authority over “the consciences, not only of men, but 
of communities, peoples, and their sovereigns”; but 
until the Law was defined he could not exert that 
authority. ‘“‘ The Law must be proclaimed, and must 
be applied to present needs, and to each case as it arose.” 
To that end he advocated the establishment in Rome of 
a School of Public Law, where diplomatists could be 
openly taught its application to wars and to treaties. 
It was false, he knew, to say that the Church could keep 
out of politics—“ she could only do so by condoning 
wrong.” He looked out on the world’s wild confusion : 
“Law was dead; Justice was dead; and Peace and 
Goodwill had fallen with them into the grave.” The 
Canon Law of the Church had been superseded by the 
lawless cannon. A Vatican Council decree removing 
bloodshedding from the region of popular frenzies to the 
calm arbitrament of religious judgment was Urquhart’s 
darling dream. A group of prelates, mostly his beloved 
Easterns, were persuaded to support his plea; and he saw 
Pius [X, who took kindly to him and to his ideas. But 
the Council ended at the echo of the guns that were to 
Urquhart the very jaws of Hell. England’s injustice 
towards China in the late "fifties of the last century was 
an object-lesson to Urquhart of the uselessness of placing 
any reliance on the State Church as a promoter of the 
Law of Nations. “ The volte-face of the Bishop of Ox- 
ford in first denouncing the war as unjust, and then 
declaring that by it God had opened ‘a door for us in 
China,’ and the subserviency of the clergy in accepting 
without remonstrance the action of the Government, 
roused in him and his followers a passion of renunciation.” 
On the other hand he had hailed with joy, in c- the 
remonstrance which the Pope addressed to the Isar on 
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his breach of the Treaty of Vienna. ‘‘ His imagination 
was touched by the spectacle of the Pontiff, powerless 
and despised, yet alone in Europe venturing to call to 
account the Tsar of all the Russias.” 

In days of fulfilment we may read what was in effect 
Urquhart’s warning uttered so long as fifty years ago: 


For all the apparent security in which men had wrapped them- 
selves, the civilization, nay the very life, of Europe was at stake. 
The nations were rushing towards a cataclysm the like of which 
was never yet seen. . . . Law, entirely set aside in international 
relations, would soon cease to be considered in the internal affairs 
of nations. Truth had ceased to be part of the equipment of 
diplomatists ; it had ceased to exist in the communications of 
governments to their people. The newspapers did not exist to 
communicate facts, but to make the people believe what govern- 
ments wished them to believe. 


Urquhart was a Highlander, though he left the High- 
lands when he was a young boy. He became, true to his 
dream, a citizen of the world. But in one corner of the 
British Empire he felt himself intimately at home. Of 


his visit to Ireland, he says: 


For the first time I met fellow-countrymen whom I was not 
ashamed to avow as such—for the first time I found fellow- 
labourers, and they could be made to see that freedom did not 
reside in Parliamentary omnipotence, and that the rights of 
freedom did not consist in the electoral franchise. I can compare 
the effect upon me only to escaping out of a damp mist into the 
open air to breathe and see. In regard to England, they did 
labour misconceptions which nurtured intense hate. I had, 
therefore, to require from them justice to England. The pre 
position might excite surprise, but nothing could be more satis- 
factory than the discovery of their mistake ... Then they 
could just'v say: ‘“* Our independence concerns the maintenance 
of the British Empire and the peace of Europe.” 

And that was written in 1847. Thirty years later, on 
almost the day of his death, he wrote with his old 


enthusiasm: ‘‘ I work to make men see sin where they do 
not now see it.”’ W. 
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